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DANGER AHEAD. 


Tue artist here presents a vivid picture of a | 


railway train in the extremest peril. While thun- 
dering on at its accustomed high rate of speed, 
it comes suddenly upon a curve so sharply drawn 
that nothing can be seen of the track ahead for 


| beyond the range of vision; and a heroic man 


on the spot, and aware of the nearness of the 
approaching train, dashes forward to meet it and 
to warn the unsuspecting passengers of their im- 
minent danger. He is bent upon a most impor- 
tant mission, and, oblivious of every thing else, 


| pushes on, wildly waving hat and handkerchief, 


a greater distance than a few hundred feet. | and calling at the top of his voice for the train 


Something dreadful has evidently occurred just 


| to stop. In a moment the engine is in sight. 


The signal of death is seen, and, quick as thought 
itself, both engineer and fireman are engaged in a 
mighty effort to stop the train. ‘The former may 
be seen with both hands emploved—one upon the 
lever that shuts off the steam, and the other upon 
the lever which reverses the action of the driving- 
wheels. ‘The fireman is equally prompt. As soon 
as the danger is observed he gives the ** down 


_ brakes!” signal, and then, springing aside with 


—_ 


DANGER AHEAD.—[Drawn sy W. L. Suerranv. 


the rapidity of lightning, seizes the wheel of the 
engine-brake, and, bracing himself for the werk, 
brings all his strength to bear upon it. <A few 
minutes more and the train is at a stand-:till, 
just on the brink of the threaiened danger. But 
it is safe, thanks to the hero of the track, an:l the 
brave men of the engine, and many a voice goes 
up to Heaven from within the cars in prai-e for 


_ the great deliverance. 
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THE CLOUD CONFINES. ° 
By DANTE GABRIEL ROSS [TTL 


Tue day is dark and the night 
To tim that would search their heart; 
No lips of cloud that will part, 
Nour morning song in the light: 
Only, gazing alone, 
Vo him wild shadows are shown, 
Deep under deep unknown 
And height above unknown height. 
Stull we say as we go, 
“Strange to think by the way, 
Whatever there is to know, 
That shall we Know one day.” 


The Past is over and fled; 
Named new, we name it the old; 
Thereof some tale hath been told, 
Bat uo word comes from the dead; 
‘hether at all they be, 
Or whether as bond or free, 
Or whether they too were we, 
Or by what spell they have sped. 
Still we say as we go, 
“Strange tu think by the way, 
Whatever there is to know, 
‘Chat shall we know one day.” 


What of the heart of hate 
‘That beais in thy Ureust, O Time 
Ned strite drom the furthest prime, 

anyvuish of fierce debate ; 

War that shatters ber slain, 
And peace that grinds them as grain, 
And eyes tixed ever in vain 
Ou the pitiless cyes of Fate. 
Still we say as We go, 
“Strange tu think by the way, 
Whatever there is to know, | 
~ That shall we know one day.” | 


What of the heart of love 
That bleeds in thy breast, O Man ?— 
Thy kisses enatched "neath the tan 
Of,tungs that mock them above ; 
Thy bells prolonged unto knells, 
Tiy hope that a breath dispels, 
Thy bitter forlorn farewells, 
And the empty echoes thereof? 
Srill we sav as we go, | 
“Srranve to think by the war, 
Whatever there is to know, | 
That shall we know one day.” | 


Tie sky leans dumb on the ea, 
Aweary with all its wings ; 
And oh! the song the sea sings 
Is dark everlastingly. 
Our past is clean forgot, 
Our present is and is not, 
Our future's a sealed seed-plot, 
And what betwixt them are we? 
What word's to say as we go? 
What thought’s to think by th. way? 
What truthomay there be to kno’, 
And shall*we know it one day~ 
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THE OLD TUNE, | 
N reply to a speech of Senator } Jorron’s, 
the other day, Senator TutRMa?, of Ohio, 
who is the ablest of the Democrat c leaders 
in the Senate, said that it had be :ome the 
custom for Mr. Maarron to sound the key- 


note of the Republican campaign. . He add- | 
of the rebellion which is still constantly 


ed that Mr. Morton's speech agains: univers- 
al amvesty was the beginning of the cam- 
paign of 1872. “It is the same old note 
again,” said Mr. THURMAN; “it is the same 
old tune again; it is the same oll horrors 
of the rebellion; it is the same ok wicked- 
1ess of the instigators of that rel sllion; it 
is the same old terrible suffering that that 
rebellion entailed upon the countr’; and it 
ix the same frightfal array of gho jts, found 
nowhere except-in the Senator's imi gination, 
of what is to result to this count 'y should 
the Democratic party ever get int) power.” 
Yet at the moment in which Sena or Taur- 
MaN spoke there was a practical “ terror’ in 
very many parts of the States lat+ly in re- 
bellion: an organized and far-rea¢ hing con- 
spiracy, the object of which is tom nace and 
to punish white men who would n¢ct join the 
rebellion, and colored men who ar- the per- 
petual symbols of its failure. 

The old note is therefore inevit; ble, for it 
is the old danger. What was tlhe subject 
upou Which the Senators were ; peaking ? 
It was the Amnesty bill, as amend.sd by Mr. 
SctMNER’s Civil Rights bill. It vas a bill 
which released the late rebels fron certain 
disabilities, and which also secure the pro- 
tection of the late slaves. And Sen; tor THUR- 
MAN and his party friends, loud foi amnesty, 
opposed the protection. They den anded the 
utimost generosity for the late e-holding 
class, Which, to perpetuate slavery, had at- 
tempted without cause to destroy jhe Union 
in blood, and they refused justice | 0 the late 
slaves, Whom the nation had freed) Senator 
Vicrers, indeed, a colleagne and pj rty friend 
of Senator THURMAN, had the wiek before 
virtually reasserted the dogma of astate sov- 
ereiguty, and had painted in glow ng words 


~ the delights of slavery. Senator 3LAIR, an- 


oilrer party friend and colleague, had justi- 
tied the foreible dispersion of Southern Leg- 
i-litures, and was immediately, <} the last 
ejection, nominated for the Vice-]} residency 
by his party. 

The revolting erimes of the. Ku-Klux, 
which make loyalty to the Union’ and gov- 
ernment a perpetual cross to the-asands of 
American citizens in the Southe?n States, 
ure denied or extenuated by Seastor Taur- 


— 


_ ions, shall have nominated Republican can- 


MAN’S party. It has never yet acknowledged 
the conclusive validity of the new amend- 
ments. Its last national declaration is that 
the reconstruction of the Union is revolu- 
tionary and void. It declared for vatual 
repudiation. The Senator’s party is to-day 
passive, hoping to find in the dissensions of 
the Republicans a breach through which it 
cun press to the citadel of\pational power. 
But it does not heartily pronounce for justice 
and equal rights. It still mumbles the re- 
frain of State sovereignty. His party is the 
hope of every man in the country who hates 
the Union, and who prayed and strove for 
the success of the rebellion. The tune of 
the party is still the old tune. Its profes- 
sious and practice are substantially un- 
changed, and, of course, the attitude of its 
opponents and their declarations can not 
but be the same as before. 

The denvnciation of the Republican poli- 
cy in the Southern States, like that of En- 
gland in Ireland, is unfounded. There is in 
some quarters a strange slowness and appar- 
ent reluctance to understand the actual sit- 
uation, and the evidence and the report of 
Senator ScCOTT’s committee will doubtless 
deo much to give a truer view of the facts. 
While there is no contiscation, no disfran- 
chisement, no penalty of any kind visited 
upon the late rebels, the colored and white 
Union citizeus are in constant peril. We 
do nut say that all are so, and at every mo- 
ment, but it is not to be denied that whole 
sections and large communities are subject 
to that terror. The only excuse is that cer- 
tain leaders of rebellion are ineligible to of- 
fice. Does that fact make an Ireland of the 
Southern States? Far from it. As Mr. 
SHELLABARGER truly said in the House, 
When the Republicans began to reconstruct, 
it was not by resting the pyramid upon the 
apex of a privileged class, but by planting 
it upon the equal rights of all the people. 

And if, as Senator THURMAN and his party 
friends now claim, there is no remedy for 
the outrages practiced upon a portion of the 
citizens in the Southern States but appeals 
to courts which will not protect, and to ju- 
ries drawn from the Ku-Klux, then it is time 
that the United States hastened to provide 
aremedy. The tune of the campaign is an 
old tune, becadse this protection is still nec- 
essary. It is idle tosay that the laws against 
the Ku-Klux produced the Ku-Klux. It is 
equally idle to say that citizens of the Unit- 
ed States must submit to the Ku-Klux until 
it disappears in returning peace and assured 
prosperity. There have been Republican 
mistakes in reconstruction. The situation 
in Louisiana, and the financial crisis in other 
Southern States, are not defended by any 
sincere Republican. But whatever may be 
the perplexities of the situation arising from 
Republican mismanagement and corruption, 
the tap-root of Southern disorders is the 
sympathy with the doctrines and the leaders 


manifest in the Democratic party. 


| 


THE NATIONAL REPUBLICAN 
CONVENTION. 


A FEW months since the New York Trib- 
une said: “When a Republican National 
Convention, fairly chosen, after free consul- 
tation and the frank interchange of opin- 


didates for President and Vice-President, we 
expect to urge all Republicans to give them 
a hearty, effective support, whether they~bé™ 
or be not of those whose original preference 
has been gratified. Until that time Mr. 
GREELEY will maintain the perfect and 
equal right of every Republican to indicate 
and justify his preference, whether it favor 
the incumbent or some other Republican.” \ 
Nothing could be fairer than this. It ex- 
presses the views of every Republican who 
sincerely feels that the return to power of 
the party of the rebellion would be a very 
great calamity, and whe, after a frank dis- 
cussion, would surrender his personal prefer- 
ences among candidates without hesitation. 

In view of this declaration in the Tribune, 
which must be supposed to express Mr. 
GREELEY’S opinions upon the subject, it was 
surprising to hear that he had declined, as 
the New York member of the National Re- 
publican Committee, to sign the usual call 
for the meeting of the Convention. This 
call isa mere form. It announces only undis- 
puted Republican principles. It mentions 
no candidate, and indicates no preference. 
It simply provides, by the authority of the 
party and by custom, for a time and place of 
meeting, that there may be regularity, and 
that Republicans every where may be en- 
abled to cast their votes so as to insure unity 
and success. Mr. GREELEY has chosen, so 
fur as he could, to frustrate this regularity, 
and his action necessarily tends te the dis- 
sulution of the party. 

For evidently, if every member of the com- 
mittee had declined to sign the call for the 
Convention, there could have been no regu- 
lar Republican nomimation. There could 
have been no alternative but original indi- 


= 


as many conventions as there may be candi- 
dates and combinations. In this situation, 
which would have been the disbanding of 
the Republican party, the Democratic party 
would have remained passive, observant, and 
united; it would have made bargains and 
alliances for its own purposes; and whether 
the Republican party could, under such cir- 
cumstances, have hoped for success, every 
man may determine. But had it failed, the 
responsibility must have rested upon those 
who promoted its dissolution by preventing 
what is called a regular nomination. 

The refusal of Mr. GREELEY to sign the 
call shows also that he is not now governed 
by the feeling which inspired the article in 
the Tribune from which we have quoted. 
That article declares the intention of the 
paper heartily to support the candidates of 
the Convention, whether they are its previous 
personal preferences or not, provided that the 
Convention is fairly chosen. But as no pri- 
mary meeting has been held to prepare for 
the Conveution, it can not be said that there 
is a prospect that the Convention will not 
fuirly represent the pariy. It is not unjust 
to assume, therefore, that Mr. GREELEY’s re- 
fusal to sign the call springs from his appre- 
hension that a candidate whom he does not 
like will be nominated; and as, in such mat- 
ters, Mr. GREELEY and the Tribune are identi- 
cal, the conclusion is that if his original pref- 
erences in candidates are not gratitied by the 
Convention, the Tribune will not “urge all 
Republicans to give them a hearty, effect- 
ive support.” 

But here, also, if other Republican leaders 
should take the same ground, the inevitable 
result would be, as before, that no nomina- 
tion could be made which would concentrate 
the Republican vote. Forthe country would 
naturally feel that if the leaders of the Re- 
publicans had deliberately decided that per- 
sonal preferences were more important than 
party principles—if the friends of General 
GRANT, or of Judge TRUMBULL, or of Mr. 
SUMNER, or of any other gentleman whose 
name has been suggested, should declare 
that, if they could not have their candidate, 
they were willing the Democrats should 
win—the country, we say, would be very 
likely to feel that the Republican party was 
really dissolved, and that the Democrats 
would certainly win. 

Now whatever may be the warmth of the 
hostility of Mr. GREELEY to the renomination 
of General GRANT, no one will believe that he 
wishes the success of the Democratic party. 
HORACE GREELEY is a Republican, and noth- 
ing else. It is not necessary, but it is pleas- 
ant, to say that. We gratefully acknowl- 
edge his services to the country, and the 
purity of his personal character. But as the 
country is more than any citizen, and as 
party principles are of more importance than 
any party leader, what we do say is that his 
refusal to sign the call for the Convention is 
another illustration of that erratic judgment 
of which there are familiar instances, and 
which makes Mr. GREELEY never a doubtful 
Republican, but often an unsound political 
counselor. 


THE NEW YORK INVESTIGATION. 


THatT for many years there have heen great 
irregularities and corruption of many kinds 
in the New York Custom-house, that they 
have existed under all administrations, and 
that they are very largely due to the relaxed 
moral sense produced by any customs sys- 
tem, and to the principle upon which the 
positions in the Custom-house have been fill- 
ed, we have never doubted. With every in- 
estigation, therefore, which has been un- 
rtaken and conducted with the honest 
urpose of ascertaining the facts, we have 
ways sympathized. But we are very sure 
that no investigation which is undertaken 
fok the purpose of making party capital is 
likely to be really useful. And when the 
present investigation was proposed we did 
not feel-that it was likely to result in any 
thing more advantageous to the public wel- 
fare than a mass of vehement and contra- 
dictory assertion and evidence, in which the 
inferences and hearsays which would be ex- 
cluded in a court of law would be admitted. 

There are not two opinions, probably, of 
the present investigation. It has been an 
effort upon one side to make the whole ad- 
ininistration of the Custom-house appear to 
be as corrupt as possible, and upon the other 
to break the force of the testimony. There 
have been three parties concerned: the Ad- 
ministration and anti-Administration Re- 
publicans and the Democrats, and each has 
endeavored to make things look as fair for 
itself and as foul for the others as possible. 
The inquiry has had both a factional and a 
partisaa aspect from the beginning, and the 
chief impression upon the public mind will 
undoubtedly be that the New York Custom- 
house is now, as it has been ever since it was 
made a political agency instead of a business 
institution, “a pretty hard place.” 


But the investigation will have this good 


vidual action; and there would have been 


cessity of a radical reform in the civil serv- 
ice. From the time when Mr. SWARTWOUT 
was appointed by President JACKSON to the 
present time the oftice of Collector of New 
York, as well as of other ports, has been filled 
by a gentleman who was expected to do very 
active work for his party in the State. But 
there is no more reason that the New York 
Custom-house should be a political bureau 
than that the Bank of New York should be 
such an agency. And as for the talk about 
filling offices with political enemies, and the 
necessity of patronage, was not the whole 
civil service officered by political enemies 
of the Republicans in 15607 and did not the 
Republican party coustitutionally carry the 
country against the combined force of Dem- 
ocratic principles, policy, patronage, and 
plunder? 

One thing is very clear. So long as the 
Collector is appointed to be a party manager, 
and the patronage at his command is lett 
untouched, so long the temptation to use 
that patronage for political purposes, and not 
for the public welfare, will be irresistible. 
Annual investigations will disclose the fact, 
which might be logically anticipated, that 
there is great irregularity in the service and 
bitter discontent in the party. Yet under 
the present system, with the general accept- 
ance of the custom that the Collector shall 
be not only in political sympathy with the 
Administration—which is well enough—but 
that he shall be an active political lieuten- 
ant-general, what else ought to be expected ? 
How the practice can be corrected may be a 
question. But there is no question that it 
should be corrected. 

Two-thirds of the customs revenue are 
collected at the port of New York. The: 
head of the Custom-house at that point is, 
therefore, a man charged with great respon- 
sibility. What is needed in the position, 
after spotless personal character, is greut 
admiuistrative ability. Now how is this to 
be ascertained? Plainly not by competitive 
examination of a technical and pedantic 
kind, says Senator CARPENTER. That is 
true. But it is to be ascertained, and ascer- 
tained only, by the career of the man, just 
as fitness to be Chief Justice is tested by 
general observation and high reputation. 
And the object of a reform of the civil serv- 
ice is to restore the possibility of appointing 
responsible public officers upon such grounds, 
and not because of the urgency of politicians, 
who, if they are Senators and Representa- 
tives, are either forbidden by the Constitu- 
tion to interfere, or whose duty in the mat- 
ter is strictly defined. We do not see why it 
should be very difficult to provide a method 
for doing this: not, indeed, a method which 
may not be abused, but one which shall in- 
crease every probability that the investiga- 
tions for which the President’s regulations 
provide shall result in the selection of a ca- 
pable and efficient collector of the customs. 


THE JAPANESE EMBASSY. 


THE most remarkable incident of the mo- 
ment in this country is the arrival and the 
speeches of the Japanese embassadors. It 
is, however, no “Tommy” affair; and it is 
with a consciousness that we are not per- 
haps quite perfect in political wisdom that 
an American citizen may reflect that Gov- 
ernor ITo, who made the recent striking 
speech in San Francisco, is not, under our 
laws, capable of naturalization. It has be- 
come 80 much our habit to consider Asiatics 
as barbarians that when the BURLINGAME 
embassy was feasted in New York it was 
scarcely possible for some of the chief ora- 
tors upon our side to restrain a tone of hu- 
morous sarcasm; and there was a very gen- 
eral popular feeling that the yellow foreign- 
ers with almond eyes had as little in com- 
mon with sensible American citizens as if 
they had just stepped off the dinner-plates 
upon which their portraits were painted. 
Indeed, to call any thing Chinese is to brand 
it as hopelessly outlandish; and there are a 
great many Americans who will be very apt 
tp regard our Japanese visitors as if they 

ere Laplanders or Esquimaux. 

It will be a most interesting revelition, 
that of the progress of the reform of Japa- 
nese society. In the speech of Governor Ito 
at San Francisco he said that few but ua- 
tive Japanese knew any thing of the inter- 
nal Maroy of the country; while by read- 


ing, Gearing, and observation in foreign 
lands, the Japanese have acquired a general 
knowledge of the constitutions, habits, andl 
manners of most foreign countries. Tlic 
Japanese are anxious, he says, to reach tlie 
highest point of civilization, and to this end 
they have adopted the military, naval, sci- 
entific, and educational institutions of the 
most enlightened lands. But with the in- 
stinct of the Orient, the mother of thought 
and of religions, the Governor does not ex- 
aggerate the importance of material ad- 
vantages. The mental improvement of the 
country has been far greater than the ma- 
terial, although the material opened the way, 


a | ee | result, if no other, that it will show the ne- 
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Despotic sovereigns had held the people in 
ignorance for ages. With improved mate- 
rial advantages came the consciousness of 
rights which had been long denied. Within 
a year the feudal system of many centuries 
has been entirely abolished, without a shot 
or a drop of blood, What country in the 
Middle Ages, proudly asks the orator, broke 
down its feudal system without war? 

He then adds what is perhaps the most re- 
markable statement of all, that even Japan 


already sees what the Western nations of the ; 


highest civilization see so slowly, that the 
welfare of the country depends very much 
upon the education of women. Already Jap- 
anese girls—“ our maidens,” as the Governor 
calls them—are coming to American schools. 
The full force of this fact will appear only to 
those who know what the traditional feeling 
in regard to women has always been in China 
and Japan. The embassy has come to ob- 
serve more closely the details and develop- 
nents of our government and inventive gen- 
ius and enterprise, and to gather every kind 
of valuable sugyestion for Japan. Then, 
suys the orator, “the red disk in the cen- 
tre of our national flag shall no longer ap- 
pear like a wafer over a sealed empire, but 
henceforth be in fact what it is intended to 
be—the noble emblein of the rising sun, mov- 
ing onward and forward amidst the enlight- 
ened nations of the world.” 

There has been an exchange of courteous 
messages between the national and loca) au- 
thorities and the Japanese embassadors, and 
Congress has appropriated fifty thousand dol- 
lars for their entertainment while in Wash- 
ington. Both the good feeling which the 
embassy expresses and the intelligence with 
which it studies and appreciates our institu- 
tions have been manifested in a very strik- 
ing degree by Mr. MOrt1, the resident minis- 
ter of Japan at Washington; and the advan- 
tages to our manufactures and commerce of 
the opening of a vast and friendly country 
like Japan are so evident, that, for every rea- 
sen, the reception of the embassy will un- 
doubtedly be such as to show plainly the 
cordiality of the national welcome. 


—_— = 


CONGRESS AND REFORM. 


Tue Republican State Conventions last 
vear declared for what is called civil service 
reform. Some of them stated that they 
meant by it that fitness for the office should 
be the rule of appointment, and that remov- 
als should be made for cause. The President 
had suggested the reform, and Congréss had 
authorized it at the close of the last session, 
With that consent—if the authority were 
needed—the President, after deliberation, 
adopted a general system, the details of 
which are in process of settlement under his 
supervision ; and the Republican State Con- 
vention of Connecticut resolves that it re- 
joices “at the brightening prospect of a 
thorough reform of the civil service,” and 
“for the President's efforts and pledges in 
this matter we tender him our cordial thanks, 
aud therein we pledge him an enthusiastic, 
unwavering support.” Governor JEWELL, 
also, in his speech of acceptance, alluded to 
the movement as one which he hoped and 
believed would be successful. Indeed, the 
expression of opinion was unequivocal, and 
there is nothing heartier in the platform, 

Proposed by a Republican President, au- 
thorized by a Republican Congress, and 
warmly approved by Republican Conven- 
tious, the reform of the civil service must be 
considered a Republican measure. Yet while 
Mr. JENcKES, the father of the measure in 
the House, was a Republican, and Messrs. 
SUMNER, TRUMBULL, SCHURZ, EDMUNDS, 
Parrerson, and others, stanch friends of the 
reform in the Senate, are Republicans, many 
of its most positive and contemptuous ene- 
mies are also Republicans, The Democrats, 
of course, Wait to see how they can most 
perplex their opponents, and they will vote 
accordingly. Now the sympathy and sup- 
port of Congress are very desirable in a 
movement to reform the civil service. The 
question can hardly fail to be discussed dur- 
ing the campaign, and if a House is elected 
which is opposed to the reform, it will be 
very generally regarded as an adverse ver- 
dict of the people. 

The present opposition of Congress is of 
various kinds. Some honorable gentlemen 
slide into the chamber along an inclined 
plane of promises and pledges, and the loss 
of importance which would follow a loss 
of patronage would be disagreeable, if not 
fatal. The chief business of such members 
is “running the district,” not doing their 
legislative duty; and nothing could seem to 
them so exquisitely visionary; impracticable, 
and ridiculous as a proposition that they 
should be merely consulted like other citi- 
zens in regard to appointments, instead of 
dictating and controlling them as they do 
now. Others are sincerely of opinion that 
all the oftice-holders should be constantly 
changed, because when the people vote for 
a President of a certain party, they mean 


—— 


also to vote against every custom-house in- 
spector and postmaster of the opposite 
party. That this is now practically the in- 
terpretation of an election is undeniable; 
but that the people really prefer a system 
which is of necessity so corrupting, waste- 
ful, and perilous can not bs shown; while 
the very purpose of the reform is to show 
that such are the inevitable results of the 
system. 

There are others who think that it is un- 
constitutional. But how can it be uncon- 
stitutional for the appointing power to satis- 
fy itself by such methods as it may prefer 
of the fitness of applicants for office? Is it 
constitutional for the President to take the 
word of a Senator or Representative in re- 
gard to the fitness ofa candidate, and un- 
constitutional to take the word of those who 
have investigated and tested his fitness? 
The Constitution confers, under certain reg- 
ulations, the power of appointment to certain 
oftices upon the President. A person of whom 
he knows nothing is recommended to him 
for an office. Does any one believe that he 
delegates the power of appointment to the 
man or men whom he asks to report to him 
upon the fitness of the candidate? Senator 
CARPENTER thinks that he does, The Sen- 
ator’s views of the Constitution are original. 

Those who complain that the President’s 
plan creates a caste, by making the tenure 
of office permanent, forget that the plan is 
also opposed because it does no such thing. 
If the present system is not one of caste, it is 
because the power of removal is virtually 
unrestricted, So it will be under the Presi- 
dent’s plan. But that plan contemplates re- 
meval becanse of dishonesty or inefficiency, 
not because somebody thinks the incumbent 
“unsound.” Unless the President is pro- 
foundly mistaken, the intelligent public 
opinion of the country prefers that appoint- 
ments to the minor offices should be made 
because of fitness, not of favor. The Presi- 
dent's purpose is plain. It is to recover the 
constitutional independence gf bis office. 
That oftice, as Senator CARPENTER contends, 
is of limited powers. Nevertheless it has 
certain powers, however limited, and their 
independence is essential to the public wel- 
fare. If Congress does not like the Presi- 
dent's method of securing that independ- 
ence, let it make a better method law; and 
undoubtedly the President will gladly exe- 
cute it. 


PERSONAL. 


In Mr. SmaksPearRe’s ‘Julius Mr. 
Antony observes: 
“The evil that men do lives after them; 
The good is oft interred with their bones.” 


We make the quotation in proof of the fact that 
the reputation of _ men travels until it gets 
even among the Indians. Not long since, at a 
Methodist quarterly meeting at the Oncida In- 
dian Reservation, the presiding elder invited 
those wishing their children to be baptized to 
bring them forward. To one of these sucklings 
the mother gave the name of Leg Sueparp. 
Thus we see how the virtue and the vigor of the 
famous Boston publishers and booksellers, Lee 
& SHEPARD, has penetrated into the lands and 
wigwams of the noble red men, and that the 
squaw of the period desires no higher fame than 
that her papoose shall go abr in the world 
as a peripatetic sign- bearer of those excellent 
young men. 

—President Waite has secured a prize for 
Cornell University in purchasing the library of 
the late JarepD Sparks, 6000 volumes, for $12,000. 
When this is added to Mr. Wuatrte’s library of 

2.000 volumes and Mr. GoLpwin Sm1Th’s large 
collection, the Cornell will have one of the best 
libraries in the country. Within two months a 
new stone fire-proof library building, erected 
at a cost of $150,000, will be completed. Ameri- 
can history is to be a prominent feature at 
Cornell. Professor Green, of Providence, than 
whom no one is better qualified, is to treat of 
the Revolutionary period, and Professor Dwicut, 
of Columbia College, in this city, is to give a 
course on the formation of the Constitution. 

—Mr. Dawes, of Massachusetts, has seasons 
of jocularity. On being asked the other day in 
the House of Representatives by an antediluvian 
whether Mr. Fernando Woop was still in the 
House, he replied, ** Woop is in the House, but 
not still.” 

—Mr. Speaker CarTER, who, with Governor 
WakMOTH, is now prominent in the politics of 
Louisiana, is a young man, and eight or ten 
years ago was an eloquent preacher in Virginia. 

le was a colonel in the Confederate army, but, 
— into trouble with his superiors, went to 
New Orleans, and entered a firm of Armstrong- 
gun manufacturers. BUTLER broke this up. Aft- 
er the war he went into politics, and was soon 
recognized as a man Of brilliant parts, and a skill- 
ful manager. He has also the reputation of be- 
ing one of the most accomplished conversation- 
ists in Louisiana, 

—In olden time the notion about a State-pris- 
on was that it was merely a palace for punish- 
ment. In our idea we bave joined to punish- 
ment how to reform. And certainly one of the 
most obviously good plans is the following, con- 
tained in a letter we have just received from the 
agent of a State-prison in a Western State. He 
says: “* This institution has over 600 inmates. 
More than 400 draw a ration of tobacco every 
week. The expenditure for the weed in 1870 
exceeded $2000. For library books the expend- 
iture was less than $500. Not a magazine was 
allowed ‘within the gates.’ I have allowed 


convicts to receive at their own_expense any 
of the standard magazines of the day for two 
months past, and at the beginning of this month 
otfered to furnish any magazine, that did not ex- 
ceed the price of Harper's, to any man that 


give up tobacco, 


had a ycar to serve, and wo 


= 
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One hundred and fifty have thrown up tobacco | too stale to do service.... With his great gifts, 
for @ magazine, and more than one hundred, I | he might command any thing from the govern 
think, will take Harper.’” In the same inclos- | ment as the price of his support, But hie pre: 
in | serves his austere independence, living sulely 


ure fs a note from the Deputy-Warden, in 
which he speaks of *‘ the eagerness with which 
Harper’s Weekly is sought,’’ and the good influ- 
ence it exerts. There is sense, foresight, and 
humanity among the officers of at least one of 
our State-prisons. 

—Desirous of perpetaating in poetic fourm the 
fact that the heir to the British throne had been 
indisposed, the ranking poct of the Chicago 
Yost has experienced the divine afflatus in the 
herewith verse: 

* At Sandringham, the Prince 
Of Wales is getting round his 
Illness ; his wife’s sis- 
ter, Tuyza’s got the jaundice.” 

—Our German readers may be pleased to learn 
that a proposition is on foot in Germany to erect 
a monument to Ficld- Marshal General Count 
von MOLTKE at his birth-place, Parchim, in 
Mecklenburg, and that all admirers of the gallant 
general are invited to subscribe for that object. 

—One of the oldest mission Sunday-schouls in 
the city is the Elm Street Mission, at No. 119 of 
that street. It was organized thirty-two years 
ago by a number of ladies and gentlemen who 
were touched by the degradation of the children 
of the Five Points and thereabout. Ofthe rough 
boys gathered into the school three became 
clergymen, and one—then a boot-black—is now 
a deacon in a well-known church in this city. 
It has 185 scholars qn the roll, and seventy-eight 
girls im attendance on the Suturday Sewing- 
school. Itis greatly in need of funds, and those 
who would contribute may send to Mr. ALoNzo 
Austin, No. 200 Chambers Street. 

—There is one name which for years has been 
daily bandied about in the columns of the press, 
which has never been printed in the ** personals” 
of the Weekly or the Bazar. His was that sort 
of *‘bad eminence”’ described by Mitton; and 
the Rev. Henry WarbD Beecuex has embalmed 
him in the following gent@e sentences: “ And 
that supreme mountecbank of fortune—the uas- 
tounding event of this age: that a man with 
some smartness in business, but absvlutcly 
without moral sense, and as absolutely devoid 
of shame as the desert of Sahara is of grass—that 
this man, with one leap, should have vaulted to 
the very summit of power in New York, and for 
seven to ten years should have held the courts 
in his hands, and the Legislature and the most 
consummate invested erest of the land in 
his hands, and laughed at England and laughed 
at New York, and maiched himself agaiust the 
finaneial skill of the whole city, and outwitted 
the whole, and rode out to this hour in glaring 
and magnificent prosperity—shamicless, Vicious, 
criminal, abominable in his lusts, and flagrant 
in his violation of public decency—that this mun 
should have been the supremest there; and yet 
in an instant, by the hand of a fellow-culprit, 
God's providence struck him to the ground! 
And yet I say to every young man who has 
looked upon this glaring meteor, and seen his 
course of prosperity, and thought that perhaps 
integrity was not so necessary, ‘ Mark the end 
of the wicked man,’ and turn buck again to the 
ways of integrity.”’ 

—One of Ohio's ablest lawyers and scholars, 
WiiiiaM 8. GROESBECK, has been spending a 
few weeks in the best of New York's best so- 
ciety. He is a map of remarkable presence, and 
would be picked out in any assemblage as a pcr- 
son of talent. He is of an old and wealthy tam- 
ily, but has not been much in the general eve of 
the East. His intellectual and legal force among 
the zreater lawyers of the nation was acknow!l- 
edged by his being retained as one of the coun- 
sel of ex-President JoHNson, when that person- 
age was on his impeachment before the court 
composed of the Supreme Court of the United 
States and the United States Senate. His clos- 
ing speech on that occasion was a production of 
marked ability. 

—Senator SHERMAN’s re-election to the Unit- 
ed States Senate calls out from an Obio gentle- 
man a reminiscence narrating how SHEKMAN and 
Co.raX first became acquainted. It was at the 
Philadelphia Convention that nominated Gen- 
eral Taylor for the Presidency, and it was 
SHERMAN'’S first appearance in national politics. 
He was a delegate to the Convention. When, in 
the organization, it came to the election of sec- 
retary, an Ohio delegate stated that he had a 
young man he desired to nominate, and added 
that if elected it would probably be the only of- 
ficial position he would Gvex hold, as he huiled 
from a hopelessly Democratic district. He was 
unanimously chosen. An Indiana delegate nom- 
inated a young man from that delegation as as- 
sistant secretary, and made a similar speech con- 
cerning him; and he was chosen. It was Scuvy- 
LER COLFAX, and there he and SHERMAN first mct, 
aud shook hands at the secretary's desk. 

—SaxeE is becoming personal. Stopping re- 
cently at a hotel and demanding victual, they 
brought him that which they called beefsteak, 
but which Saxe said was something that ap- 
peared to be infringement on GOODYEAR 
patent.” 

—The one transcendent orator in the legisla- 
tive bodies of Europe is of 
Spain, who, though only thirty-three years of 
age, has won a distinction for eloquence that is 
—— unequaled by any statesman in the Old 

Vorld or the New. Colonel Joun Hay gives 
the following sketch of him as he was at his best 
one evening at the Cortes: ** Whatever may be 
said of his enduring influence on legislation, it 
seems to me there can be no difference of opin- 
ion in regard to his transcendental oratorical 
rifts. There is something almost superhuman 
n the delivery. He is the only man I have ever 
seen who produces in very truth those astound- 
ing effects which I have always thought the in- 
ventions of poets and the exaggerations of biog- 
rapby. RosBertson, speaking of Pitt's oratory, 
said, ‘It was not the torrent of DEMOSTHENES, 
nor the splendid conflagration of TuLLy.’ This 
ceases to be an unmeaning metaphor when you 
have heard CasTELAR. Never, for an instant, is 


the wonderful current of declamation checked | 


by the pauses, the hesitations, the deliberations, 
that mark all Saxon debate. An entire oration 
will be delivered with precisely the fluent energy 
which a veteran actor exhibits in the most pas- 
sionate scenes; and when you consider that this 
is not conned beforehand, but is struck off in- 
stantly in the very heat and spasm of utterance, 
it seems little short of inspiration....His mem- 
ory is prodigious, and under pertect discipline, 
He has the world’s history at his tongne’s end, 
No fact is too insignificant to be retained, nor 


upon his literary labor and his modest salury as 
Professor of History in the university.” 

—Sir Ilenny HOLLAND, very well known and 
agreeably remembered by many people in New 
York, has recently published a charming bowk 
of **‘ Reminiscences of Past Life,” in which the 
pleasant times he has had with the cleverest and 
most distinguished people of Europe and Any r- 
ica for the last tifty years are agrecably told. He 
alludes to his acquaintance with “ Mr. W. J/. 
Evants,”’ formerly United States Attorney-Gen- 
eral;. Mr. “Staunton,” late Secretary of War; 
and Mr. “*CoLtquuon” (meaning Joun C. 
HOUN), contemporary of DanreL WEBSTER. 
There are many other personal allusions eyually 
accurate and diverting, 

—By way of encouraging simplicity, so far as 
invitations to dinner are concerned, President 
Tutexs sends a card of this sort, “ The President 
of the French Republicand Madame Tuiers pray 
that M.— will do them the honor of coming tv 
dinner on Saturday at the Presidency.” 

—A memorial in favor of M. Eviste Recira, 
author of **The Earth” and otler important 
works, and who is now under sentence of ban- 
ishient from France, has been drawn up and 
signed by many scientific men, ineluding Pro- 
fessor Owen and Mr. Darwin. 

—Dr. R. SHELTON MACKENZIE, to use one of 
the phrases of the time, has very deftly and 
thoroughly polished off’? Mr. Jonn Forster, 
who, in his recently published ** Life of Charnes 
Dickens,"’ questions the statement of Dr. Mac- 
KENZIE that DickeNS was indebted to GEoKGE 
CRUIKSHANK for the idea and all the characters 
of ** Oliver Twist.”” Dr. MAcKENzIe£ knows the 
value of facts and dates, and is never cauybt 
tripping. He therefore very neatly turns the 
tables on Mr. Forster by publishing a letter 
from Mr. CRUIKSHANE, in which he says that 
** Oliver Twist’ was entirely my own idea and 
suggestion, and all the characters are mine. 
And this will account for the fact of ‘Oliver 
Twist’ being very different from his other writ- 
ings.” The doctor then politely hands Crrix- 
SHANE Over to ForsTeR to settle the question 
of veracity between themselves, und gracefully 
retires from the scene. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


A sort resolution favoring the acquisition of Cuba 
by the United States was introduced in the Senate hy 
Mr. Blair, of Missouri, January 22. On the same day 
Mr. Morgan, of Uhiv, moved in the House to suspend 
the rules and pass the joint resolution poouenes to 
amend the Constitution by making naturalized citizens 
eligible to the Presidency and Vice-Presideucy. The 
motion Was lost by a vote of yeds 91, uays 75— the 
former being less than the requisite two-thirds, Jim- 
mediately thereaiter Mr. Garfield, of Ohio, reported u 
bill, which was passed, appropriating $50,00 to defruy 
the expenses of the Japanese embasey, The Hous 
Apporuonment bill, as reported in the Senate Janu- 
ary 23, is materially altered. The present number of 
Representatives is retained, but under the new apy»:r- 
tionment each of the New England States, except Con- 
necticut, loses one member, and New York loses thre. 
The Chicago Relief bill was passed by the Senate, Jan- 
uary 24, as reported by the committee; but on the ful- 
lowing day a motion Was made for its reconsideration, 
pending which the Amuesty bill was called up, aud the 
matter was made the special order for the followiny 
Monday. In the House, January 25, the Naval Com- 
mittee reported a Naval Appropriation bill asking tur 
$17,943,347. The Senate Judiciary Committee on th. 
same day reported unanimonsly the opinion that 
amendments fourteen and fifteen of the Constitu- 
tion do not confer the right of female suffrage. The 
Pension Appropriation bill, calling for $3v,450,000, was 
adopted by the House January 26, 

In the State Legislature, Mr. Strahan introduced an 
important bill, January 2, forbidding directors and 
officers of railroads to epeculate in the stock of the 
same. The bill extending the term of the New York 
General Sessions Grand Jury has been signed. The 
nomination of John T. Hudson as State Commissioner 
of Charities has been approved. Mr. O'Brien of Jan- 
uary 24 presented a bill vacating the office of every 
Erie director, and ordering a new election of officers 
in July. Inthe Senate, on the following day, the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, after considerable debate, passed 
the Assembly bill tor payment of the claims again-t 
the cRy and county of New York. 

Rev. G. H. Hepworth has organized his new church, 
having on the first list of members 150 families, 

Tweed, Connolly, and Hall are still in town. 

George Washington Bowen, who claims to be a son 
of General George Washington, has entered suit in the 
United States Circuit Court to recover possession of | 
the Jumel estates 

Prince Alexis is still In the West. On January & he 
was received by the Missouri Legislature in joint ses- 
sion. 

Mra. Wharton was acquitted by the jury January 24. 
She is to be tried in April for attempting to pul+ou 
Van Ness. 

George Botts was executed at Newark, New Jerser, 
January 26, forthe murder of “ Pet” Halsted. He wade 
bo confession, and died apparently without pain. 

George Hepner, a German tailor, living at 511 Ea=t 
Eleventh Street, in this city, while under the influence 
of liquor, shot his only son dead, and then attempted 
to take his own life. The affair took place ou Grand 
Street at mid-day of January 27. ° 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tue French budget for 1872 shows an estimated ex- 
pendifure of about £97,000,000, exclusive of uecurly 
£13,000,000 set down for departmental charges. 

The trial of the Communists for the murder of the 
Paris hostages has reeulted in the condemnation «of 
several of the prisoners. Genton was condemned tu 
death, and others Were transported. There were alsu 
some acquittals. 

M. Thiers will not address the Assembly hereafter, 
except on important occasions, 

Marshal M*Mahon has declined to become a canidi- 
date for the Vice-Presidency of the French rm public. 

Victor Place, formerly French coneul in this city, 
has been sentenced to two years’ imprisonment aud a 
fine of 2000 francs. 

Jean Gilbert Victor Fialin, Duke de Persizny, died at 
Nice, Italy, January 12, aged sixty-four. 

The Prince of Wales will start upon a Mediterranean 
cruise, on board the royal yacht, as soon as fine weath- 
er sets in. 

Another ministerial crisis bas arisen in Spain, and, 
as a consequence, the Senate and Congress are again 
to be dissolved. Elections for the new Cortes are ore. 
dered for April 2, and the assembly will meet April 24. 
There is great agitation in Madrid, and the treups are 
under arms. 

Mr. Catacazy, the late Russian minister at Wasline- 
ton, is on his way home, having left New York by 
steamer January 20. 

The Queen of Greece bas Deen safely delivered of a 
son, her fourth c> 

A vew Italian loan of 300,000,000 lire is proposed. 
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A NEW YORK POLITICIAN’S 
RECEPTION. 

THERE is not a politician who kee) s ‘‘ open 
house” on New-Year's Day, in any of the large 
cities, who will not appreciate the draw ag which 
appears on this page. Especially is th 5 true of 
the Tammany leaders in the metropo)-s, whose 
houses are overrun from early morn till early 
morn again with callers of nearly every grade of 
life. ‘The majority, however, are of tie lowest 
orders, Comprising pugilists, rum-se ers, bal- 
hot-box stutlers, election repeaters, co! ner loaf- 
ers, and even common thieves. Men hen ven- 
ture to call who would not dare to sh jw them- 
-elves at the basement door of the sa ae house 
on any other day. | 

In our engraving a caller of this clas} has jast 
presented himself with ** Th’ complime ats av th’ 
sazen to yez.” ‘The ladies and gentle! 1en pres- 


ent are evidently annoyed, but what can the fair 
hostess do? She is bound to serve the interests 
of her husband, and to smile as pleasantly upon 
this ruffian as she would on the clergyman of the 
parish were he tocall. The scene illustrated by 
the artist represents one of the most characteristic 
features of a New-Year’s Day in New York. 


THE HON. §. S. COX. 


Tue Hon. Samvet Sutrivan Cox, M.C., was 
born in Zanesville, Ohio, September 30, 1824. 
His father, E. 'T. Cox, of Zanesville, was a 
printer, and a member of the Ohio Senate in 
1832-33. His grandfather, General James Cox, 
of Monmouth, New Jersey, fought at the battles 
of Brandywine, Germantown, and Monmouth. 
He was a personal friend of THomas JEFFERSON, 
was elected to Congress in 1808, and died while 


a member. The mother of 8S. 8S. Cox was a 
daughter of SAMUEL SULLIVAN, who was Treasur- 
er of Ohio in 1818, and had a high reputation for 
probity. Mr. Cox attended the Ohio University 
at Athens, but subsequently became a student of 
Brown University, Rhode Island, where he paid 
his expenses by means of literary labor, gradu- 
ating with honor in the class of 1846. His at- 
tachment to Rhode Island was shown the other 
day in Congress when the statue of Rocrr 
WILLIAMS was presented. 

After studying law, and practicing the pro- 
fession for two or three years, Mr. Cox went to 
Europe, and on his return published ‘‘ The Buck- 
eye Abroad,” a well-written and popular book. 
Returning in 1853, Mr. Cox became owner and 
editor of the Columbus Ohio Statesman, the 
Democratic organ of the State. In 1855 he was 
tendered the secretaryship of legation to En- 
gland, but declined, being unable satisfactorily 


A NEW YORK POLITICIAN’S RECEPTION.—[Drawy by W. J. Hennessy.} 


to dispose of the Statesman. Subsequently, in 
the same year, he accepted the secretaryship of 
legation to Peru, but on account of ill health 
was compelled to resign. He was elected a Rep- 
resentative from the Columbus District to the 
Thirty-fifth, Thirty-sixth, ‘Thirty-seventh, and 
Thirty-eighth Congresses.. During his Congres- 
sional career*he has served as a member of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, and as one of the 
regents of the Smithsonian Institution. He is 
still a member of the board. He was the nom- 
inee of his party for Speaker against Mr. Co- 
FAX in the Thirty-eighth Congress. Although 
in the minority, he accomplished many reforms, 
especially as to the rules. On his motion, the 
Committee of Ways and Means was divided 
into three committees—Banking and Currency, 
Ways and Means, and Appropriations. He is 
now a member of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, as well as Rules, and is charged 
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HON. 8, S. COX.—From a Puotocraru sy Brapy.—[See Pace 124.) 


with the duty of inquiring into the question of | 
resumption of specie payments, of which he has 
been a persistent advocate. 

In March, 1865, Mr. Cox removed to this 
city, and in that year published a book entitled 
‘* Eight Years in Congress.” ‘The work is dedi- 
cated to his constituents in Ohio, to whom he 
SAYS : 


“*T represented you truly when I warned and worked 
from 1556 to 1860 against the passionate zealotry of 
North and South; when I denounced, in and out of 
Congress, the bad fallacy and worse conduct of the se- 
cessionists ; when I voted to avert the impending war 
by every measure of adjustment; and when, after war 
came, by my votes for money and men, I aided the ad- 
ministration in maimtaining the Federal authority over 
the inaurgent States. Sustained by you, I supported 
every measure which was constitutional and expedient 
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tocrush the rebellion. At the same time I have freely 
challenged the conduct of the administration in the 
use of the means committed to it by a devoted people. 
Believing that a proper use of such means would bring 
peace and union, and believing in no peace as perma- 
nent unless it were wedded to the Union in love and 
contentment, I have omitted no opportunity to for- 
ward these objects. This I have dene in spite of 
threats and violence. For doing it your confidence 
bas not been diminished, but increased.” 


OYES, OF OHIO.—[See Pace 127.) 


Soon after the publication of the above-men- 
tioned work, Mr. Cox made another visit to Eu- 
rope, spending his time while abroad chiefly on 
the islands and shores of the Mediterranean. He 
gave to the public. as the result of his observa- 
tions, a volume, which was published in- London 
and New York, entitled **A Search for Winter 
Sunbeams,”’ a work much more elaborate and 


PARTING WITH THE WEDDING-RING.—Drawn sy Sot Evtiner, Juy., From a BY M. Woorr.—[See Pace 127.) 
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philosophical than books of travel ¢ >nerally. 
Mr. Cox is a successful author, and ¢ popular 
lecturer on literary themes. The lates subjects 
upon which he has appeared upon the platform 
were **Spain” and the *‘ Poetry of Mecl anism. 

In 1868 Mr. Cox was elected a re jresenta- 
tive from the Sixth District of New Ya ‘k to the 
Forty-first Congress, and in 1870 was 1 }-elected 
over Mr. Horace Greetry. No meénber of 
the minority has taken a more importal.f part in 
the proceedings than Mr. Cox. His principal 
efforts have been made on subjects ¢ »nnected 
with the tariff. Graduating under I’r. Way- 
LAND, at Brown University, he early be same in- 
terested in discussions of that nature. One of 
his prize essays at college, which was 5s} ccessful, 
was upon the ‘‘ Repeal of the Corn ] aws,” in 
1846. He has been constant ing rotesting 
against the doctrine of ‘esenting 
his views with elaborate statistics. Th: revenue 
reform he contemplates is sweeping, elieving, 
us he does, that the custom-house sy;tem is a 
perpetual frand on the body of the peo) le. 

Few men in Congress, certainly noj e on the 
Democratic side, ** hold the House” bitter than 
Mr. Cox. He is a ready, graceful, sel + possess- 
ed, vigorous debater, so mingling argu ient with 
wit, and sarcasm with good humor, lways to 
command attention and respect. He's a high 
personal favorite with members, irresy sctive of 
party, and is ever on the alert to serve his con- 
stituents, regardless of politics. 


[Entered according to Act of Congress, ij the Year 
ISv1. by Harper & Brothers, in the @ftice of je Libra- 
rian of Congress, at. Washington.) 


POOR M ISS FINCH. 


A Domestic Storp. 


Br WILKIE COLLINS 


Author of “The Woman in White,” “> Name,” 
Moonstone,” Man and W ife, etc, 


WITH ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIC NS. 


MADAME PRATOLUNGO'S NAREATIVE 
RESUMED. 
CHAPTER THE FORTY-SIX “HL. 
THE ITALIAN STEAMER. 


Lrei_ia’s Journal has told you all that Lu- 
cilla can tell. Permit me to reappea’ in these 
pages. Shall I say, with your favorit English 
clown, reappearing every year in your :arbarous 
English pantomime, ** Here Iam again, how do 
you do?” No—I had better leave hat out. 
Your clown is one of your national in; titutions. 
With this mysterious source of British a1 jusement 
let no foreign person presume to trifle }. 

I arrived at Marseilles, as well as I ca’) remem- 
ber, on the fifteenth of August. 

You can not be expected to feel my terest in 
good Papa. I will pass over this vene ‘able vic- 
tim of the amiable delusions of the hes -t as rap- 
idly as respect and affection will perr it. The 
duel (I hope you remember the duel ?) had been 
fought with pistols, and the bullet had not been 
extracted when I joined my sisters at {1e suffer- 
er’s bedside. He was delirious, and did not know 
me. ‘Two days later, the removal of he bullet 
was accomplished by the surgeon in at endance. 
For a time he improved after this. Tien there 
was a rejapse. It was only on the fir t of Sep- 
tember that we were permitted to hop: that he 
might still be spared to us. 

On that date I was composed enoug! to think 
again of Lucilla, and to remember Mr . Finch’s 
polite request to me that I would wr te to her 
trom Marseilles. 

I wrote briefly, telling the damp la ly of the 
rectory (only at greater length) what I have told 
here. My main motive in doing this v as, I con- 
fess, to obtain, through Mrs. Finch, s me news 
of Lucilla. After posting the letter J attended 
to another duty which I had neglected while my 
father was in danger of death. 1 wet to the 
person to whom my lawyer had reco nmended 
me, to institute that search for Oscar w'.ich I had 
determined to set on fuot when I lef| London. 
‘The person was connected with the pol ce, in the 
capacity (as nearly as I can express it i English) 
of a sort of private superintendent—no} officially 
recognized, but secretly trusted for all ‘hat. 

When he heard of the time that ha 1 elapsed 
without any discovery of the slightest ti ice of the 
fugitive, he looked grave, and declare: , honest- 
ly enough, that he doubted if he con 1 reward 
my contidence in him by proving him elf to be 
of the slightest service to me. Seeing, however, 
that I was earnestly bent on making .ome sort 
af effort, he put a last question to mi in these 
terms: | 

**You have not described the gentli man vet. 
Is there, by lucky chance, any thing ré markable 
in his personal appearance 7’ 

‘*'There is something very remarkab e, Sir,” I 
answered. 

‘* Describe it exactly, ma’am, if you please.” 

I described Oscar's complexion. lly excel- 
lent superintendent showed encouragin; signs of 
interest as he listened. He was a mos | elegant- 
ly dressed gentleman, with the graciou; manners 
ofaprince. It was quite a privilege to be allow- 

ed to talk to him. 

‘‘If the missing man has passed through 
France,” he said, ** with such a remar| able face 
as that, there is a fair chance of findin, him. I 
will set ‘preliminary inquiries going at tl e railway 
station, at the steam-packet office, aj.d at the 
port. You shall hear the result to-mo‘row.” 

I went back to good Papa's bedside— ‘satisfied, 
so far. 

The next day my ee h¢ nored me 
by a visit. 


** Any news, Sir?” I asked. 

News already, ma'am. The clerk at the 
steam-packet office perfectly well remembers sell- 
ing a ticket to a stranger with a terrible blue face. 
Unhappily, his memory is not equally good as 
to other matters. He can not accurately call to 
mind either the name of the stranger or the place 
for which the stranger embarked. We know that 
he must either have gone to some port in Italy 
or to some port in the East. And, thus far, we 
know no more.” 

‘* What are we to do next?” I inquired. 

propose—with your permission—sending 
personal descriptions of the gentleman, by tele- 
graph, to the different ports in Italy first. If 
nothing is heard of him in reply, we will try the 
ports in the East next. ‘That is the course which 
I have the honor of submitting: to your consider- 
ation. Do you approve of it ?” 

I cordially approved of it, and waited for the 
results with all the patience that I could com- 

mand. 

The next day passed, and nothiug happened. 
My unhappy father got on very slowly. The 
vile woman who had caused the disaster (and 
who had run off with his antagonist) was perpet- 
ually in his mind, disturbing him and keeping 
him back. Why is a destroying wretch of this 
sort, a pitiless, treacherous, devouring monster in 
female form, allowed to be out of prison? You 
shut up in a cage a poor tigress, who only eats 
you when she is hungry, and can't prov ide for 
her dear little children in any other way, and 
you let the other and far more dangerous beast 
of the two range at large under protection of 
thelaw! Ah, it is easy to see that the men make 
the laws. Never mind, The women are com- 
ing to the front. Wait a little. ‘The tigresses 
on two legs will have a bad time of it when we 
get into Parliament. 

On the fourth of the month the superiutend- 
ent wrote to me. More news of the lost Oscar 
already! 

' The blue man had disembarked at Genoag and 
had been traced to the station of the railway run- 
ning to Turin. More inquiries had been, there- 
upon, sent by telegraph to Turin. In the mean 
time, and in the possible event of the missing 
person returning to England by way of Mar- 
seilles, experienced men, provided with a person- 
al description of him, would be posted at various 
public places, to pass in review all travelers ar- 
riving either by land or sea, and to report to 
me if the right traveler appeared. Once more 
my princely superintendent submitted this course 
to my consideration, and waited for my approval 
—and got it, with my admiration thrown in as 
part of the bargain. 

The days passed—and good Papa still vacil- 
lated between better and worse. 

My sisters broke down, poor souls, under their 
anxieties. It all fell as usual on my shoulders. 
Day by day my prospect of returning to England 
seemed to grow more and more remote. Nota 
line of reply reached me from Mrs. Finch. This 
in itself fidgeted and disturbed me. Lucilla was 
now hardly ever out of my thoughts. Over and 
over again my anxiety urged me to run the risk, 
and write toher. But the same obstacle always 
raised itself in my way. After what had hap- 
pened between us, it was impossible for me to 
write to her directly without first restoring my- 
self to my former place in her estimation. And 
I could only do this by entering into particulars 
which, for all I knew to the contrary, it might 
stiil be cruel and dangerous to reveal. 

As for writing to Miss Batchford, I had al- 
ready tried the old lady’s patience in that way 
before leaving England. If I tried it again, with 
no better excuse for a second intrusion than my 
own anxieties might suggest, the chances were 
that this uncompromising royalist would throw 
my letter into the fire, and went her republican 
correspondent with cc 1oussilence. Grosse 
was the third and last person from whom I 
might hope to obtain information. But—shall 
I confess it ?—I did not know what Lucilla might 
have told him of the estrangement between us, 
and my pride (remember, if you please, that I 
am a poverty-stricken foreigner) revolted at the 
idea of exposing myself to a possible repulse. 

However, by the eleventh of the month I 
began to feel my suspense so keenly, and to 
suffer under such painful doubts of what Nu- 
gent might be doing in my absence, that I re- 
solved at all hazards on writing to Grosse. It 
was at least possible, as I calculated—and the 
Journal will show you I calculated right—that 
Lucilla had only told him of my melancholy er- 

rand at Marseilles, and had mentioned nothing 
more. I had just opened my desk, when our 
surgeon in attendance entered the room, and an- 
nounced the joyful intelligence that he _— an- 
swer at last for the recovery of good Pap 

re Can I go back to England?” I aed, €a- 
gerly 

7 ‘Not immediately. You are his favorite nurse 
—you must gradually accustom him to the idea 
of your going away. If you do any thing sud- 
den you may cause a relapse.” 

‘‘T will do nothing sudden. Only tell me 
hen it will be safe—absolutely safe—for me to 


“Say in a week.” 

**On the eighteenth ?” 

**On the eighteenth.” 

I shut up my writing-desk. Within a few 
days I might now hope to be in England as 
soon as I could receive Grosse’s answer at Mar- 
seilles. Under these circumstances, it would be 
better to wait until I could make my nana 
safely and independently, in my own proper 
son. Comparison of dates will show that if 1 
had written to the German oculist, it would have 
been too late. It was now the eleventh, and 
Lucilla had left Ramsgate with Nugent on the 
fifth. 

All this time but one small morsel ef news re- 
warded our inquiries after Oscar—and even that 


small morsel seemed to me to be unworthy of 
belief. 

It was said that he had been seen at a military 
hospital—the hospital of Alessandria, in Pied- 
mont, I think—acting, under the surgeons, a8 at- 
tendant on the badly wounded men who had sur- 
vived the famous campaign of France and Italy 
against Austria. (Bear in mind, if you please, 
that I am writing of the year eighteen hundred 
and fifty-nine, and that the peace of Villafranca 
was only signed in the July of that year.) Occu- 
pation as hospital-man-nurse was, to my mind, 
occupation so utterly at variance with Oscar's 
temperament and character that I persisted in 
considering the intelligence thus received of him 
to be on the face of it false. 

On the seventeenth of the month I had got my 
passport regulated, and had packed up the great- 
er part of my baggage in anticipation of my jour- 
ney back to England on the next day. 

Carefully as I had tried to accustom his mind 
to the idea, my poor father remained so immov- 
ably reluctant to. let me leave him that I was 
obliged to consent to a sort of compromise. I 
promised, when the business which took me to 
England was settled, to return again to Mar- 
seilles, and to travel back with him to his home 
in Paris as soon as he was fit to be moved. On 


this condition I gained permission to go. Poor. 


as I was, I infinitely preferred charging my slen- 
der purse with the expenses of the double jour- 
ney to remaining any longer in ignorance of what 
was going on at Ramsgate—or at Dimchurch, as 
the case might be. Now that my mind was free 
from anxiety about my father, I don’t know 
which tormented me most—my eagerness to set 
myself right with my sister-friend, or my vague 
dread of the mischief which Nugent mi che have 
done while my back was turned. Over cad over 
again 1 asked myself whether Miss Batchford 
had or had not shown my letter to Lucilla. Over 
and over again I wondered whether it had been 
my happy privilege to reveal Nugent under his 
true aspect, and to preserve Lucilla for Oscar aft- 
er all. 

Toward the afternoon, on the seventeenth, I 
went out alone to get a breath of fresh air, and a 
look at the shop windows, I don’t care who & 
what she may be—high or.low, handsome or 
ugly, young or old—it always relieves a woman's 
mind to look at the shop windows. 

I had not been five minutes out before I met 
my princely superintendent. 

‘* Any news for me to-day ?” I asked. 

yet.’ 

‘“ Not yet?” I repeated. 
then ?” 

** We expect an Italian steamship to arrive in 
port before the evening,” said the superintend- 
ent. ‘** Who knows what may happen ?”’ 

He bowed and left me. I felt no great elation 
on contemplating the barren prospect which his 
last words had placed befure me. So many 
steamers had arrived at Marseilles, without bring- 
ing any news of the missing man, that I attached 
very little importance to the arrival of the Italian 
ship. However, I had nothing to do—I wanted 
a walk—and I ‘thought I might as well stroll 
down to the port and see the vessel come in. 

The vessel was just entering the harbor by 
the time I got to the landing-stage. 

I found our man employed to investigate trav- 
elers arriving by sea punctually at his post. His 
influence broke through the vexatious French 
rules and regulations which forbid all freedom of 
public movement within official limits, and pro- 
cured me a place in the room at the custom-house 
through which the passengers by the steamer 
would be obliged to pass. I accepted his polite 
attention, simply because I was glad to sit down 
and rest in a quiet place after my tie 
even the shadow of an idea that any thing woul 
come of my visit to the harbor being in my mind 
at the time. 

After a long interval the passengers began 
to stream into the room. Looking languidly 
enough at the first half dozen strangers who 
came in, I felt myself touched on the shoulder 
from behind. There was our man, in a state of 
indescribable excitement, entreating me to com- 
pose myself! 

Being perfectly composed already, I stared at 
him, and asked, ‘* Why 

is here!” man. ‘ Look!” 

He pointed to the passengers still crowding 
into the room. I looked, and, instantly losing 
my head, started up with a cry that turned ev- 
ery body’ s eyes on me. Yes! there was the 

r dear discolored face—there was Oscar him- 
self, thunderstruck, on his side, at the sight of 
Me! 

I snatched the key of his portmanteau out of 
his hand, and gave it to our man, who undertook 
to submit it to the custoin-house examination, 
and to bring it to my lodging afterward. Hold- 
ing Oscar fast by the arm, I pushed my way 
through the crowd in the room, got outside, 
and hailed a cab at the dock gates. The people 
about, noticing my agitation, said to each other, 
compassionately, ** It’s the blue man’s mother!” 
Idiots! They might have seen, I think, that I 
was only old enongh to be his sister. 

Once sheltered in the vehicle, I could draw m 
breath again, and reward him for all the anxiety 
he had caused me by giving him a kiss. I might 
have given him a thousand kisses. Amazement 
made him a perfectly passive creature in my 
hands. He only repeated, faintly, over and over 
again, ‘* What does it mean? what does it 
mean?” 

**Tt means that you have friends, you wretch, 
who are fools enough to be too fond of you to 
give you up!” I said. ‘‘I am one of the fools. 
You will come to England with me to-morrew, 
and see for yourself if Lucilla is not another.” 

That reference to Lucilla restored him to the 
possession of his senses. He began to ask the 
ss that naturally occurred to him under 

e circumstances. Having plenty of questions 


** You expect news, 


in reserve, on my side, I told him briefly cneugh 
what had brought me to Marseilles, and what I 
had done during my residence in that city to- 
ward discovering the place of his retreat. 

When he asked me next—after a momentary 
struggle with himself—what I could tell him of 
Nugent and Lucilla, it is not to be denied that I 
hesitated before [ answered him. A moment's 
consideration, however, was enough to decide me 
on speaking ‘out, for this plain reason, that a 
moment's consideration reminded me of the 
troubles and annoyances which had already be- 
fallen us as the result of concealing the truth. 
I told Oscar honestly all that I have related here 
—starting from my night interview with Nugent 
at Browndown, and ending with my precaution- 
ary measures for the protection of Lucilla while 
she was living under the care of her aunt. 

I was greatly interested in watching the effect 
which these disclosures produced on Oscar. 

My observation led me to form two conclu- 
sions, First conclusion, that time and absence 
had not produced the slightest change in the love 
which the poor fellow bore to Lucilla. Second 
conclusion, that nothing but absolute proof would 
induce him to agree in my unfavorable opinion 
of his brother’s character. It was in vain I de- 
clared that Nugent had quitted England pledged 
to find him, and had left it to me (as the event 
had now proved) to make the discovery. He 
owned readily that he had seen nothing and 
heard nothing of Nugent. Nevertheless, his con- 
fidence in his brother remained unshaken. ‘* Nu- 
gent is the soul of honor,” he repeated again and 
again, with a side-look at me which suggested 
that my frankly avowed opinion of his brother 
had hurt and offended him. 

I had barely time to notice this before we 
reached my lodgings. He appeared to be un- 
willing to follow me into the house. 

**I suppose you have some proof to support 
what you have said of Nugent?” he resumed, 
stopping in the court-yard. ‘* Have vou written 
to England since you have been here? and have 
you had a reply? 

**T have written to Mrs. Finch,” I answered ; 
**and I have not had a word in reply.” 

** Have vou written to no one else ?” 

I explained to him the position in which I 
stood toward Miss Batchtord, and the hesitation 
which I had felt about writing to Grosse. ‘The 
smouldering resentment against me that had 
been in him ever since I had spoken of his broth- 
er and of Lucilla flamed up at last. 

**T entirely disagree with you,” he broke out, 
angrily. ‘** You are wronging Lucilla and wrong- 
ing Nugent. Lucilla is incapable of saving any 
thing against you to Grosse, and Nugent is 
equally incapable of misleading her as you sup- 

What horrible ingratitude you attribute 
to one of them—and what horrible baseness to 
the other! I have listened to vou as patiently 
as I can; and I feel sincerely obliged by the in- 
terest which you have shown in me—but I can 
not remain in your company any longer. Ma- 
dame Pratolungo, your suspicions are inhuman! 
You have not brought forward a shadow of proof 
in support of them. I will send here for my 
luggage, if you will allow me, and I will start 
for England by the next train. After what you 
have said, I can’t rest till I have found out the 
truth for myself.” 

This was my reward for all the trouble that I 
had taken to discover Oscar Dubourg! Never 
mind the money I had spent—I am not rich 
enough to care about money—only consider thie 
trouble. If I had been a man, I do really think 
I should have knocked him down. Being only 
a woman, I dropped him a low courtesy, and 
stung him with my tongue. 

** As you please, Sir,” I] said. “I have done 
my best te serve you—and you quarrel with me 
and leave me in return. Go! You are not the 
first fool who has quarreled with his best friend.” 

Either the words or the courtesy—or both to- 
gether—brought him to his senses. He made 
me an apology, which I received. And he look- 
ed excessively foolish, which put me in an ex- 
cellent humor again. ‘* You stupid boy,” I said, 
taking his arm, and leading him to the stairs. 
** When we first met at Dimchurch did you find 
me a suspicious woman or an inhuman woman? 
Answer me that!” 

He answered frankly enough. 

*‘T found you all that was kind and good. 
Still, it is surely only natural to want some con- 
firmation—” He checked himself there, and 
reverted abruptly to my letter to Mrs. Finch. 
The silence of the rector’s wife evidently alarmed 


him. ‘How long is it since you wrote?” he 
inquired. 

** As long ago as the first of this month,” I re- 
plied. 


We ascended the next 
flight of stairs in silence. At the landing he 
stopped me, and spoke again. My unanswered 
letter was still uppermost in his mind. 

‘* Mrs. Finch loses every thing that can be 
lost,” he said. ‘* Is it not likely—with her hab- 
its—that when she had written her answer, and 
wanted your letter to look at to put the address 
on it, your letter was like her handkerchief, or 
her novel, or any thing else—not to be found ?” 

So far, no doubt, this was quite in Mrs. Finch’s 
character. I could see that, but my mind was 
too much preoccupied to draw the inference that 
followed. Oscar’s next words enlightened me. 

‘*Have you tried the Poste-Restante?” he 
asked. 

What could I possibly have been thinking of! 
Of course she had lost my letter. Of course 
the whole house would be upset in looking for it, 
and the rector would silence the uproar by or- 
dering his wife to try the Poste-Restante. How 
strangely we had changed places! Instead of 
my clear head thinking for Oscar, here was (s- 
car's clear head thinking for Me. Is my stupid- 
ity quite incredible? Remember, if you please, 
what a weight of trouble and anxiety had lain on 


He fell into thought. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


my mind while I was at Marseilles. Can one 
think of every thing while one is afflicted as I 
was? Not even such a clever person as You can 
do that. If, as the saying is, ‘* Llomer some- 
times nods”—why not Madame Pratolungo ? 

‘“‘T never thought of the Poste-Restante,” I 
said to Oscar. ‘‘If you don’t mind going back 
a little way, shall we inquire at once ?” 

He was perfectly willing. We went down 
stairs again, and out into the street. On our 
way to the post-office I seized my first opportu- 
nity of making Oscar give me sume account of 
himself. 

‘¢ | have satisfied your curiosity to the best of 
my ability,” I said, as we walked arm in arm 
through the streets. ‘* Now suppose you satisfy 
mine. <A report of your having been seen in a 
military hospital in Italy is the only report of 
you which hasreached me here. Of course it is 
not true?” 

‘*It is perfectly true.” 

‘*You, in a hospital, nursing wounded sol- 
diers!” 

** That is exactly what I have been doing.” 

No words could express my astonishment. I 
could only stop and look at him. 

‘Was that the occupation which vou had in 
view when you left England ?” I asked. 

**T had no object in leaving England but the 
object which I mentioned in my letter to you. 
After what had happened, I owéd it to Lucilla 
and I owed it to Nugent to go. I left England 
without caring where I went. The train to Ly- 
ons happened to be the first train that started on 
my arrival at Paris. I took the first train. At 
Lyons I saw by chance an account in a French 
newspaper of the sufferings of some of the badly 
wounded men left still uncured after the battle 
of Solferino. I felt an impulse, in my own 
wretchedness, to help these other sufferers in their 
misery. On every other side of it my life was 
wasted. The one worthy use to which I could 
put it was to employ myself in doing good ; and 
here was good to be done. I managed to get the 
necessary letters of introduction at Turin. With 
the help of these I made myself of some use 
(under the regular surgeons and dressers) in 
nursing the poor mutilated, crippled men; and 
I have helped a little afterward, from my own 
resources, in starting them comfortably in new 
ways of life.” 

In those manly and simple words he tuld-me 
his story. 

Once more I felt, what I had felt already, that 
there were hidden reserves of strength in the 
character of this innocent young fellow which 
had utterly escaped my superficial observation 
of him. In choosing his vocation he was, no 
doubt, only following the conventional modern 
course in such cases. Despair has its fashions 
as well as dress. Ancient despair (especially of 
()scar’s sort) used to turn soldier, or go into a 
monastery. Modern despair turns nurse, binds 
up wounds, gives physic, and gets cured or not 
in that useful but nasty way. Oscar had certain- 
ly struck out nothing new for himself: he had 
only followed the fashion. Still, it implied, as 
I thought, both courage and resolution to have 
conquered the obstacles which he must have 
overcome, and to have held steadily on his 
course after he had once entered it. Having 
begun by quarreling with him, I was in a fair 
way to end by respecting him. Surely this man 
was worth preserving for Lucilla, after all! 

‘*May I ask where you Were going when we 
met at the port?’ I continued. ‘* Have vou left 
Italy because there were no more wounded sol- 
diers to be cured 7” 

‘There was no more work for me at the 
hospital to which I was attached,” he said. 
‘And there were certain obstacles in my way, 
as a stranger and a lrotestant, among the poor 
and afflicted population outside the hospital. I 
might have overcome those obstacles, with little 
trouble, among a people so essentially good-tem- 
pered and courteous as the Italians, if I had 
tried. But it occurred to me that my first duty 
was to my own countrymen. The misery crying 
for relief in London is misery not paralleled in 
any city of Italy. When you met me I was on my 
way to London to place my services at the dis- 
posal of any clergyman in a poor neighborhood 
who would accept such help as I can offer him.” 
Hie paused a little —hesitated—and added, in 
lower tones: ‘* That was one of my objects in 
returning to England. It is only honest to own 
to you that I had another motive besi:les.” 

‘* A motive connected with your b.other and 
with Lucilla?” I suggested. 

**Yes. Don’t misinterpret me. I am not 
returning to England to retract what I said to 
Nugent. I still leave him free to plead his own 
cause with Lucilla in his own person. I ama still 
resolved not to distress myself and distress them 
by returning to Dimchurch. But I have a long- 
ing that nothing can subdue to know how it has 
ended between them. Dont ask me to say 
more than that! In spite of the time that has 
passed, it breaks my heart to talk of Lucilla. I 
had looked forward to a meeting with you in 
London, and to hearing what I longed to hear 
from your lips. Judge for yourself what my 
hopes were when I first saw your face; and for- 
give me if I felt my disappointment bitterly 
when I found that you had really no news to 
tell, and when you spoke of Nugent as you did.” 
He stopped, and pressed my arm earnestly. 
** Suppose I am right about Mrs. Finch’s letter ?”’ 
he added. ‘Suppose it should really be wait- 
ing for you at the post ?” 

** Well ?” 

“The letter may contain the news which I 
most want to hear.” 

I checked him there. “I am not sure of 
that,” I answered. ‘‘I don’t know what news 
you most want to hear.” 

I said those words with a purpose. What was 
the news he was longing for? In spite of what 
he had said, my woman's observation answered, 


WARPER'S WEERLY. 


a 


News that Lucilla is still a single woman. My 
object in speaking as I had just spoken was to 
tempt him into a reply which might confirm me 
in this opinion. He evaded the reply. Was that 
confirmation in itself? Yes—as / think! 

** Will you tell me what there is in the letter ?” 
he asked, passing, as you see, entirely over what 
I had just said to him. 

** Yes, if you wish it,” I answered, not over- 
well pleased with his want of confidence in me. 

‘‘No matter what the letter contains?” he 
went on, evidently doubting me. 

I said Yes, again—that one word, and no 
more. 

‘**T suppose it would be asking too much,” he 
persisted, ‘‘ to ask you to let me read the letter 
myself?” 

My temper, as you are well aware by this time, 
is not the temper of a saint. I drew my arm 
smartly out of his arm, and I surveyed him with 
what poor l’ratolungo used to call ‘*my Roman 
look.” 

‘*Mr. Oscar Dubourg! say, in plain words, 
that you distrust me.” 

He protested, of course, that he did nothing 
of the kind—without producing the slightest ef- 
fecton me. Just run over in your mind the in- 
sults, worries, and anxieties which had assailed 


| me as the reward fur my friendly interest in this 


man’s welfare. Or, if that is too great an effort, 


be so good as to remember that Lucilla’s fare- | 


well letter to me at Dimchurch was now follow- 
ed by the equally ungracious expression of Os- 
car's distrust—and this at a time when I had had 
serious trials of my own to sustain at my father’s 
bedside. I think you will admit that a sweeter 
temper than mine might have not unnaturally 
turned a little sour under present circumstances. 

I answered not a word to O-car’s protestations 
—I only searched vehemently in the pocket of 
iny dress. 

‘** Here,” I said, opening my card-case, “is 
my address in this place; and here,” I went on, 
producing the document, “is my passport, if 
they want it.” 

I forced the card and the passport into his 
hands. 
ment. 

‘** What am I to do with these ?” he asked. 

‘‘ Take them to the Poste-Restante. 
is a letter fur me with the Dimchurch post-mark, 
I authorize you to open it. Read it before it 
comes into my hands—and then perhaps you 
will be satisfied.” 

He declared that he would do nothing of the 
sort, and tried to force my documents back into 
my Own possession. 

** Please yourself,” I said. ‘‘I have done 
with vou and your affairs. Mrs. Finch’s letter 
ix of no earthly consequence to me. If it ts at 
the Poste-Restante, I shall not trouble myself to 
ask for it. What concern have I with news 
about Lucilla? What dves it matter to me 
whether she is married or not? I am going 
back to my father and my sisters. Decide for 
yourself whether you want Mrs. Finch’s letter 
or not.” 

That settled it. Ie went his way with my 
documents to the post-vftice; and I went miue 
back to the lodging. 


If there | 


Ile took them in helpless astunish- , 


. 


me. What!!! ‘* Mr. Oscar Dubourg has come 
back, and is now with Lucilla at Ramsgate.” 

I crumpled the letter up in my hand. Nugent 
had justified my worst anticipations of what he 
would do in my absence. What did the true 
Mr. Oscar Dubourg, reading that sentence at 
Marseilles, think of his brother now? We are 
all mortalh—we are all wicked. It is monstrous, 
but it is true. I had a moment's triump). 


tle one—the only living plealge of dis affection 
how can she see it die? At length the strug 
gle in her mind is over, and she determines tu 
make the last saerifice. And now we find her 
in the pawnbrokers shop, shivering with the 


_ cold, and anxiously awaiting the decision of the 


The wicked moment gone, I was good again 


—that is to say, I was ashamed of myself. 

I smoothed out the letter, and looked eagerly 
for news of Lucilla’s health. 
favorable, my letter committed to Miss Batch- 
furd’s care must have been shown to Lucilla by 
this time, must have exposed Nugent's abomi- 
nable personation of his brother, and must have 
thus preserved her for Oscar. In that case. all 
would be well again (and my darling herself 
would own it)—thanks to Me! 

After telling me the news from Ramzgate, 
Mrs. Finch began to drift into what vou call 
Twaddle. She had just discovered (exactly as 
Oscar had supposed) that she had lost my letter. 
She would keep her own letter back until the 
next day on the chance of finding it. If she 
failed she must try Poste-Restante, at the sug- 
gestion (not of Mr. Finch—there I was wrong) 
—m the suggestion of Zillah, who had relatives 
in foreign parts, and had tried Poste-Restante 
in her case too. So Mrs. Finch driveled mildly 
on, in her large, loose, untidy handwriting, to the 
bottom of the third page. 

I turned over, ‘The handwriting suddenly 
grew untidier than ever; two great blots defaced 
the paper; the style became feebly hysterical. 
Good Heavens, what did I read when | made it 
out at last! See for yourselves; here are the 
words: 


**Some hours have passed—it is just tea-time 
—oh, my dear friend, I can hardly hold the pen, 
I tremble so—would you believe it, Miss Batch- 
ford has arrived at the rectory—she brings the 
dreadful news that Lucilla has eloped with Oscar 
—we don't know why—we don’t know where, ex- 
cept that they have gone away together private- 
ly—a letter from Oscar tells Miss Batchford as 


_ much as that, and no more—oh, pray come back 


Arrived in my room, I still held to the resolu- | 


tion which I had expressed to Oscar in the 
street. Why should I leave my poor old father 
to go back to England, and mix myself up in 
Lucilla’s affairs? After the manner in which 
she had taken her leave of me, had I any reason- 
able prospect of being civilly received 2? Oscar 
was on his way back to England—let Oscar man- 
age his own affairs; let them all three (Oscar, 
Nugent, Lucilla) fight it out together among 
themselves. What had I, Pratelungos widow, 
to do with this trumpery family entanglement ? 
Nothing! It was a warm day for the time of 
year—Pratolungo’s widow, like a wise woman, 
determined to make herself comfortable. She 
unlocked her packed box; she loosened her 
stays; she put on her dressing-gown; she took 
a turn in the room—and, if you had come across 
her at that moment, I wouldn't have stood in 
your shoes for something, I can tell you! 

(What do you think of my consistency by this 
time? How often have I changed my mind about 
Lucilla and Oscar? Reckon it up from the time 
when I left Dimchurch. What a picture of per- 
petual self-contradiction I present—and how im- 
probable it is that I should act in this illogical 
way! Yow never alter your mind under the in- 
fluence of your temper or your circumstances. 
No: you are what they call a consistent char- 
acter. And I? Oh, am only a human being 
—and I feel painfully conscious that 1 have no 
business to be in a book.) 

In about half an hour's time, the servant ap- 
peared with a little paper parcel for me. It had 
been left by a stranger with an English accent 
and a terrible face. He had announced his in- 
tention of calling a little later. ‘The servant, a 
bouncing fat wench, trembled as she repeated 
the message, and asked if there was any thing 
amiss between me and the man with the terrible 
face. 

1 opened the parcel. It contained my pass- 
port, and, sure enough, the letter from Mrs. 
Finch. 

Had he opened it? Yes! Ie had not been 
able to resist the temptation to read it. And 
more, he had written a line or two on it in pen- 
cil, thus: ** As soon as I am fit to see you, I 
will implore your pardon, I dare not trust my- 
self in your presence yet. Read the letter, and 
you will understand why.” 

I opened the letter. 

It was dated the fifth of September. I ran 
over the first few sentences carelessly enough. 
Thanks for my letter—congratulations on my fa- 


ther’s prospect of recovery—information about, 


baby’s gums and the rector’s last sermon—more 
information about somebody else, which Mrs. 
Finch felt quite sure would interest and delight 


as soon as you can— Mr. Finch washes his hands 
of it—and Miss Batchford has left the house again 
in a fary with him—I am in a dreadful agitation, 
and I have given it, Mr. Finch says, to baby, wh > 
is screaming black in the face. Yours affec- 
tionately, Fivcu.” 


All the rages I had ever been in before in-my 
life were as nothing compared with the rage that 
devoured me when I had read that fourth page 
of Mrs. Finch’s letter. Nugent had got the bet- 
ter of me and my precautions! Nugent had 
robbed his brother of Lucilla, in the vilest man- 
ner, with perfect impunity! I cast all feminine 
restraints to the winds. J sat down with my 
legs anyhow, like a man. I rammed my hands 
into the pockets of my dressing-gown. Did I 
cry? A word in your ear—and let it go no far- 
ther. I swore. 

Iiow long the fit lasted I don’t know. I only 
remember that I was disturbed by a knock at my 
door. 

I Hung open the door in a fury, and confronted 
Oscar on the threshold. 

There was a look in his face that instantly 
qnieted me. ‘There was a tone in his voice that 
brought the tears suddenly inte my eves. 

**T must leave for England in two hours,” he 
suid. ‘* Will you forgive me, and go with 
me?” 

Only those words! And vet—if vou had seen 


If the news was | 


pitiless men who grow rich out of the sufferings 
of the poor. She has timidly asked for dollars, 
but will probably get only a few cents, and when 
the little money hts been spent, will be himgerv 
again. What will she do then? God only 
knows! 


GOVERNOR NOYES, OF OHIO. 


GovEksor Epwarp F. Noyes, of whom we 
give @ portrait on page 125, was inaugurated 
January & at Columbus, Ohio. He was bern 
at Haverhill. Massachusetts, October 3, 14222. 
Hix parents both died before he was three vears 
old, and he was left, without means, to the care 
of a guardian, who apprenticed him, when 


' thirteen vears of age, as a printer-bor in the 


> 


office of the Morning Star, a religious ew 
paper published at Dover, New Hampshire, ts 
the Free-will Baptist denomination. ‘There he 
remained four and a half vears, when, with the 
consent of his emplover, Bren, to 
whom he was bound until he was twenty-one 


| Years of age, he left the printing-oftice to prepare 


for college at the King-ten Academy. New Hamy 
shire. He entercd Dartmouth Collece in 1453, 
and graduated in 1857, one of the best scholars 
in his class. In the vear 1*5= he becan the 
practice of law in Cincinnati, and was in the 
successful prosecution of his profession at the 
breaking out of the rebellion... lis office was 
then changed imto a recruiting head-quarters, 
and in the summer of I861 he went to the field 
as major of the ‘Lhirty-ninth HKegiment of Ohio 
Volunteers. He served with di-tinetion in the 
war, and was promoted to the coleneley of his 
regiment in October, 1862. (mn the 4th of July, 
1864, while directing an assault on the enemy's 
works near Ruff's Mills, he received a wound 
which resulted in the loss of aleg. He remained 
in service until April 22, 1865, when he resigned 
to accept the position of Chief Attorney, or City 
Solicitor, of Cincinnati, an office to which he had 
been elected while absent in the anny. In Uc- 
tober, 1866, he was elected Probate Judge of 
Hamilton County, on the Republiean ticket. 

At the Republican State Convention, held in, 
Columbus on the 25th of June, J571, he was 
nominated by acclamation as the Republican 
candidate for Governor. In the campaign which. 


| followed he canvassed the State, making fiftv- 


him, if vou had heard him, as he spoke them— | 


you would have been ready to go tu the ends of 
the earth with him, as I was; and vou would 
have told him so, as I did. 

In two hours more we were in the train on 
our way to England. 


PARTING WITH THE WEDDING- 
RING. 


THE picture on page 125 is a touching illustra- 
tion of one of the desperate straits of poverty into 
which, we are sorry to believe, many are driven 
who dwell in the garrets or cellars of our great 
city. This poor woman does not belong to the 
class of those who bring wretchedness upen them- 
selves by their own misconduct. Her life has 
always been above reproach, and that she now 
suffers is no fault of hers. ‘Time was when she 
was surrounded by circumstances of real comfort, 
if not of positive wealth. With a devoted hus- 
band, whose patient industry had gathered a 
competency for life, as he thought, a family of 
loving children, a nice little home with every 
comfort in it, and a host of friends about her, 


she little thought that she should one day be 


brought to absolute beggary. Yet here she is, 
and what a saddening sight! 

The story of the change is not a new one, 
however. ‘The husband is dead, and also all the 
children save the little one who sleeps so inno- 
cently upon her bosom. The bank account has 
been drained to pay the doctor, and to settle up 
the many little items incident to sickness and 
death. ‘Then piece aftér piece of furniture has 
been disposed of, for a mere song, to buy bread, 
and finally even the clothing, which, though 
so much needed, has gone to the pawn-shop. 
Of course her fair-weather friends left her as 
soon as her condition became known, and she 
went down and down, until at last the only 
thing that stands between her and death itself 
is the wedding-ring upon her finger. How can 
she part with it, with aH its precious memo- 
ries? The very thought almost crushes her, 
and yet she must save her babe from starvation. 
For herself she cares but little, so pitilessly has 
the storm beaten upon her of late; but the lit- 


five speeches in forty-one days. In October he 
was elected Governor of Ohio by a vote of over 
twenty thousand majority. 


HUMORS OF THEgpAY. 


Tur Rev. Nathanie) M‘Kie, minister of Crossmichac! 
(1739-81), talked to his people trom the pulpit with 
amusing fanuliarity. Expoundiug & paseace in Ex- 
odus, he proceeded thus: “** And the Lord said unto 

osea'—aneck that door. I'm thinking if ye bad to 
sit. beside that door yoursel’ ye wadua be sae ready 
leaving it open! It was just beside that door that 
Yedam Tamson, the bellman, got hie death o’ cauld: 
and I'm sure, bonest man, he didn't let it stap muckle 
open. ‘And the Lord said unto Moses'—I sce a man 
aneath that laft with hie hat on. Im sure ye're clear 
o’ the soogh o° the door. Keep aff your bam, 
Thomas; and if yer bare pow be cauld, ve maun } 

it a gray Worset wig, like mysel. Theyre no ear 
dear—plenty of them at Bob Gillespie's ior t 
The reverend gentleman then proceeded with his cis- 
COU 


A Corn Extnactor—A crow. 
An exchange says: If you don't stop neing tobacco, 
the first thing you know you wil) have the amaurvsis, 
angina pectoris, hypochondriasis, and locometors- 
taxyr. With euch an array of ills, it is no wonder 
the popular superstition that the “devil sowed tle 
seed” obtains fullowers. 
The beet way to get help in this world is to help 
yourself, 


A short time before the revolution of the 4th of Sep- 
tember a deputy saw M. Thiers apply his tongue to a 
tage stamp bearing Napoleon IIl.’s image. The 
deputy exclaimed, “I have caught you in the act.” 
M. Thiers asked, ** Of doing what?” 
ewered, kissing the tyrant.” M. Thiers reine, 
“My dear fellow, you are mistaken; 1 was taking the 
stiffening out of him.” 


If all flesh is graee, is hay beef 4 la mowed ? 


On one occasion, at the house of a Mr. Ober, when 
all the guests save Cannon and Theodore Hook had 
long since retired, the host was compelled to allude 
pretty plainly to the lateness of the hour, and at length, 
no notice being taken of the hint, slipped off to bee. 
** Pray at what hour did the gentlemen go?” he asked 
the next morning. ‘Go, Sir!” replied John, with 
emphasis; “they are pet gone yet. They have just 
rung for coffee.” 


Froative Caritar—Venice. 
— 
‘Don't trouble yourself to stretch your mouth any 
wider,” said a dentist to a man whe was extending his 
jaw frightfully, “as I intend to stand outside during 
the performance.” 


— 

Of what kind of schism is Henry Ward Beecher 

guilty 7—Of witticism ! 

“ Sir,” aaid a fierce lawyer, you,on rour solemn 
oath, ewear that this is not your handwrting?” 
reckon not,” was the cool reply. ‘“ Does it resemble 
yourwriting?” “* Yee, Sir, thinkitdont.” “Do vou 
awear that it don't resemble your writing?” “Weii,I 
do, old head.” “ You take your solemn ort. that this 
writing does not resemble yours in a single letter?” 
¥-e-, Sir.” “*Now how do you know?” ! 
can't write.” 

An arch boy, having taken notice of his Sundar- 
achool teacher's often reading a chapter in Corinth- 
ians wherein is this sentence, ** We shall all be changed 
in the twinkling of an eye,” privately erased the letter 
e in the word changed. The next time the teacher 
read it, *“* We shall all be Aanged in the twinkling of an 
eye.” 


— 


A sentinel should never carry a nap-sack. 


receiver is as bad aa the thief: this don't 


to defunct insurance companies: 


The deputy an-~ 
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Tur pres winter | | tl Fast, with 
winter SNOW-BOUND ON THE CENTRAT, PACIFIC RAILROAD the Haat, with 


the severest ever known 
on the Western plains— 
not so much, perhaps. 
in the frequency as in 
violence of the 
storms which have beat- 
en upon the broad ex- 
panse of territory lying 
between the eastern ex- 
tremity of Coloradoand 
Wyoming and the west- 
limits of Kansas 
Nebraska. The 
winds blew a_ perfect 
hurricane at times, and 
the snow fell to such an 
extent as to impede 
travel entirely for many 
days together. Trains 
blockaded, pas- 
sengers nearly frozen, 


the 


ern 
and 


were 


mails 


many a poor emigrant 
seeking his way to a 
Western home met his 
death in the snow-drift..- 
The most memorable 
of these storms began 
on the 2Ist of Decem- 
ber, with results never 
to be forgotten by those 
were unfortunate 
enough to encounter its 
. The depthofthe 
fall is said to have been 
less than twelve inch- 
es, but the gale which 
arose on the following 
night swept it fiercely 
through 
cuts, choking thei up, 
and against the wind- 
ward sides of the mount- 
furming great 


who 


fury 


ains, 


drifts and slides many 
feet in depth, the snow 
being hard packed, with 
almost the solidity of 
ice itself, and one miglit 
almost as wellundertake 
to tunnel a mountain as 
to force his way through 
this frigid barrier. 
Passengers who left 
San Francisco by rail- 
road on 
december did not reach 
Chicago till the 8th of 
January, thus spending 
twenty days on the 
This was two 


route, 
weeks 


up in 


throngh to New York. 
On ove part of the road, 
Sherman, trains 
made only four miles 
in twenty-four hours. 
Four trains bound for 


near 


‘ 


over schedule 
time, and threefold as 
log as is usually taken 


= 

= ——— - 


gers in all, were block- 
aded at one time at 
nearly the same point. 
The passengers were 
chiefly of the first class, 
many of whom came 
from China or Japan by 
the Pacific mail steam- 
er. Several distinguish- 
ed persons were among 
the number. The de- 
tention was a source of 
serious annoyance to 
many, and not a little 
profanity was indulged 
in by impatient ones. 
Three gentlemen, hur- 
rying Eastward to be 
murried, were especially 
ill-humored over their 
disappointment. Of 
course the freight trains 
were not more fortunate 
than others. At one 
time over two hundred 
cars, heavily laden, were 
laid up on side tracks, 
waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to get through, 
while at the same time 
upward of four hundred 
car-loads of freight 
were stored at Omaha 
in transit. 

At the time of this 
Writing news comes 
from the West that a 
fresh blockade has taken 
place, and transconti- 
nental travel is practi- 
cally suspended. Evy- 
ery thing will be done, 
however, to reopen the 
road speedily for the 
accommodation of the 
publie. 

The pictures which 
are given on this page 
afford good illustrations 
of the blockade on the 
Central Pacific Rail- 
road, and the efforts 
made by means of the 
plow to clear the way. 
The snow-sheds are to 
be seen covered with a 
burden which thev seem 
scarcely able to sustain, 
while the enormous 
plow, driven by four lo- 
comotives, is doing its 
utmost to accomplish a 
tremendous task. May 
we not look forward to 
the time when a winter's 
journey to and from the 
Pacific may be accom- 
plished with as much 
ease and speed as at 
anv other season of the 
year? 


delayed, and 


the shallow 


the 19th of 


running clear 


Mi 
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THE SNOW-PLOW CLEARING THE WAY. 
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| THE SNOW-SHEDS COVERED WITH SNOW. 
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MIDDLEMARCH: 
A STUDY OF PROVINCIAL LIFE. 
By GEORGE ELIOT, 


Actnor or “ Anam Bene,” “ Romora,” eto. 


Book 33. 
OLD. AND YOUNG. 


CHAPTER XV. 


‘Black eyes you have left, you say; 
Blue eyes fail to draw you; 
Yet you seem more rapt to-day 
Than of old we saw you.” 


“Oh, I track the fairest fair | 

Through new haunts of pleasure. 
Foot-prints here and echoes there 
Guide me to my treasure. | 


**Lo! she turns—immortal youth 
Wrought to mortal stature, 
Freeh as starlight’s aged truth— 
Many-named Nature!” 


A Great historian, as he insisted ¢ calling 


- himself, who had the happiness to bé dead a 


hundred and twenty years ago,-and so ti. take his 
place among the colossi whose huge leg. our liv- 
ing pettiness is observed to walk under, -slories in 
his copious remarks and digressions as the teast 
imitable part of his work, and especiall: in those 
jnitial chapters to the successive bool's of his 
history, where he seems to bring his ¢rm-chair 
to the proscenium, and chat with us i} all the 
lusty ease of his fine English. But Fiek ing lived 
when the days were longer (for time, lik } monev, 
is measured by our needs), when sumr er after- 
noons were spacious, and the clock tick :d slowly 
in the winter evenings. We belated | istorians 
must not linger after his example; and if we did 
80, it is probable that our chat would b¢ thin and 
eager, as if delivered from a camp-stool in a par- 
rot-honse.. I, at least, have so much to do in 
unraveling certain human lots, and se ‘ing how 
they were woven and interwoven, thi} all the 
light I can command must be concen:rated on 
this particular web, and not dispersed ver that 
tempting range of relevancies called the iniverse. 

At present I have to make the new set ler Lyd- 
gate better known to any one intereste | in him 
than he could possibly be even to those who had 
seen the most of him since his arrival it Middle- 
march. — For surely all must admit th; t a man 
may be puffed and belauded, envied, idiculed, 
counted upon as a tool, and fallen in | ve with, 
or at least selected as a future husband and yet 
remain virtually unknown—known meé ‘ely as a 
cluster of signs for his neighbors’ false supposi- 
tions. ‘There was a general impressi in, how- 
ever, that Lydgate was not altogether a common 
country doctor, and in Middlemarch at that time 
such an impression was significant of gr at things 
being expected from him. For eve y body’s 
family doctor was remarkably clever,’and was 
understood to have immeasurable sk 1 in the 
management and training of the most s tittish or 
vicious diseases, The evidence of his \everness 
was of the higher intuitive order, lyi.g in‘ his 
lady patients’ immovable conviction, an ‘| was un- 
assailable by any objection except thai their in- 
tuitions were opposed by others equall; strong ; 
each lady who saw medical truth in W1 :nch and 
‘* the strengthening treatment” regardi:g Toller 
and “‘ the lowering system” as medical } 2rdition. 
For the heroic times of copious blee ing and 
blistering had not yet departed, still less the 
times of thorough-going theory, whien ( isease in 
general was called by some bad name, s:id treat- 
ed according] without shilly-shally—iis if, for 
example, it were to be called insurrecti n, which 
must not be fired on with blank-carti dge, but 
haveits blood drawn atonce. The stre}:gtheners 
and the lowerers were all ‘* clever’ men-in some- 
body's opinion, which is really as muc as can 
be said for any living talents. Nobody; 's imagi- 
nation had gone so far as to conjecture that Mr. 
Lydgate could know as much as Dr’ Sprague 
and Dr. Minchin, the two physicians, \ ho alone 
could offer any hope when danger was extreme, 
and when the smallest hope was worth . guinea. 
Still, I repeat, there was a general it)pression 
that Lydgate was something rather mot } uncom- 
mon than any general practitioner in Middle- 
march. And this was true. Hewas t.1t seven- 
and-twenty, an age at which many me) are not 
quite commou—at which they are hi peful of 
achievement, resolute in avoidance, thin-ing that 
Mammon shall never put a bit in thei! mouths 
and get astride their backs, but rather tl at Mam- 
mon, if they have any thing to do with | im, shall 
draw their chariot. 

He had been left an orphan when he vas fresh 
from a public school. His father, a military 
man, had made but little provision or three 
children; and when the boy Tertius asked to 
have a medical education, it seemed »asier to 
his guardians to grant his request by apprenti- 
cing him to a country practitioner thar to make 
any objections on the score of famil)- dignity. 
He was one of the rarer lads who early get a de- 
cided bent, and make up their minds | hat there 
is something particular in life which tl.ev would 
like to do for its own sake, and not bec vuse their 
fathers did it. Most of us who tur: to any 
subject with fove remember some mi’rning or 
evening hour when we got on a higl, stool to 
reach down an untried volume, or sat \ ith part- 
ed lips listening to a new talker, or for ;ery lack 
of books began to listen to the voices 1 ithin, as 
the first traceable beginning of our love, Some- 
thing of that sort happened to Lydg te. He 
was a quick fellow, and, when hot fi »m play, 
would toss himself in a corner, and in five min- 
utes be deep in any sort of book that he could 
lay his hands on: if it were Rasselas or Gulliver, 
so much the better; but Bailey's Diction: ry would 
do, or the Bible with the Apocrypha ini. Some- 
thing he must read when he was not 1 ding the 


pony, or running and hunting, or listening to the 
talk of men. All this was true of him at ten 
years of age; he had then read through ‘‘ Chry- 
sal; or, the Adventures of a Guinea,” which was 
neither milk for babes nor any chalky mixture 
meant to pass for milk; and it had already oc- 
curred to him that books were stuff, and that 
life was stupid. His school studies had not 
much modified that opinion; for though he ‘‘ did” 
his classics and mathematics, he was not pre-em- 
inent inthem. It was said of him that Lydgate 
could do any thing he liked, but he had certainly 
not yet liked to do any thing remarkable. He 
was a Vigorous animal, with a ready understand- 
ing, but no spark had yet kindled in him an in- 
tellectual passion: knowledge seemed to him a 
very superficial affair, easily mastered. Judging 
from the conversation of* his elders, he had ap- 
parently got already more than was necessary 
for mature life. Probably this was not an excep- 
tional result of expensive teaching at that period 
of short-waisted coats, and other fashions which 
have not yet recurred. But, one vacation, a wet 
day sent him to the small home library to hunt 
once more for a book which might have some 
freshness for him: in vain! unless, indeed, he 
took down a dusty row of volumes with gray 
paper backs and dingy labels—the volumes of an 
old Cyclopedia which he had never disturbed. 
It would at least be a novelty to disturb them. 
They were on the highest shelf, and he stood on 
a chair to get them down. But he opened the 
volume he first took from the shelf: somehow, 
one is apt to read in a make-shift attitude, just 
where it might seem inconvenient todoso. ‘The 
page he opened on was under the head of Anat- 
omy, and the first passage that drew his eyes was 
on the valves of the heart. He was not much 
acquainted with valves of any sort, but he knew 
that valve were folding-doors, and through this 
crevice came a sudden light, startling him with 
his first vivid notion of finely adjusted mechan- 
ism in the human frame. A liberal education 
had, of course, left him free to read the indecent 
passages in the school classics, but, beyond a gen- 
eral sense of secrecy and obscenity in connection 
with his internal structure, had left his imagi- 
nation quite unbiased, so that for any thing he 
knew his brains lay in small bags at his temples, 
and he had no more thought of representing to 
himself how his blood circulated than how paper 
served instead of gold. But the moment of vo- 
cation had come, and before he got down from 
his chair, the world was made new to him by a 
presentiment of endless processes filling the vast 
spaces planked out of his sight by that wordy 
ignorance which he had supposed to be knowi- 
edge. From that hour Lydgate felt the growth 
of an intellectual passion. 

We are not afraid of telling over and over 
again how a man comes to fall in love with a 
woman and be wedded to her, or else be fatally 
parted from her. Is it due to excess of poetry 
or of stupidity that we are never weary of de- 
scribing what King James called a woman’s 
‘*makdom and her fairnesse,” never weary of 
listening to the twanging of the old Troubadour 
strings, and are comparatively uninterested in 
that other kind of ‘‘makdom and fairnesse”’ 
which must be wooed with industrious thought 
and patient renunciation of small desires?, In 
the story of this passion, too, the development 
varies: sometimes it is the glorious marriage, 
sometimes frustration and final parting. And 
not seldom the catastrophe is wound up with the 
other passion, sung by the Troubadours. For 
in the multitude of middle-aged men who go 
about their vocations in a daily course deter- 
mined for them much in the same way as the 
tie of their cravats, there is always a good num- 
ber who once meant to shape their own deeds 
and alter the world a little. The story of their 
coming to be shapen after the average, and fit to 
be packed by the gross, is hardly ever told even 
in their consciousness: for perhaps their ardor 
for generous, unpaid toil cooled as imperceptibly 
as the ardor of other youthful loves, till one day 
their earlier self walked like a ghost in its old 
home and made the new furniture ghastly. Noth- 
ing in the world more subtle than the process of 
their gradual change! In the beginning they in- 
baled it unknowingly: you and I may have sent 
some of our breath toward infecting them, when 
we uttered our conforming falsities or drew our 
silly conclusions; or perhaps it came with the 
vibrations from a woman’s glance. 

Lydgate did not mean to be one of those fail- 
ures, and there was the better hope of him be- 
cause his scientific interest soon took the form 
of a professional enthusiasm: he had a youthful 
belief in his bread-winning work, not to be sti- 
fled by that initiation in make-shift called his 
"prentice days; and he carried to his studies in 
London, Edinburgh, and Paris the conviction 
that the medical profession as it might be was 
the finest in the world ; presenting the most per- 
fect interchange between science and art; offer- 
ing the most direct alliance between intellectual 
conquest and the social good. Lydgate’s nature 
demanded this combination : he was an emotion- 
al creature, with a flesh-and-blood sense of fel- 
lowship which withstood all the abstractions of 
special study. He cared not only for ‘‘ cases,” 
but for John and Elizabeth, especially Elizabeth. 

There was another attraction in his profession : 
it wanted reform, and gave a man an opportuni- 
ty for some indignant resolve to reject its venal 
decorations and other humbug, and to be the 
possessor of genuine though undemanded quali- 
fications. He went to study in Paris with the 
determination that when he came home again he 
would settle in some provincial town as a general 
practitioner, and resist the irrational severance 
between medical and surgical knowledge in the 
interest of bis own scientific pursuits, as well as 
of the general advance. He would keep away 
from the range of London intrigues, jealousies, 
and social truckling, and win celebrity, however 
slowly, as Jenner had done, by the independent 
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value of his work. For it must be remembered 
that this was a dark period ; and in spite of ven- 
erable colleges which used great efforts to secure 
purity of knowledge by making it scurce, and 
to exclude error by a rigid exclusiveness in rela- 
tion to fees and appointments, it happened that 
very -ignorant young gentlemen were promoted 
in town, and mahy more got a legal right to 
practice over large areas in the country. Also, 
the high standard held up to the public mind by 
the College of Physicians, which gave its peculiar 
sanction to the expensive and highly rarefied 
medical instruction obtained by graduates of 
Oxford and Cambridge, did not hinder quackery 
from having an excellent time of it; for since 
professional practice chiefly consisted in giving 
a great many drugs, the public inferred that it 
might be better off with more drugs still, if they 
could only be got cheaply, and hence swallowed 
large cubic measures of physic prescribed by un- 
scrupulous ignorance which had taken no de- 
grees. Considering that statistics had not vet 
embraced a calculation as to the number of ig- 
norant or canting doctors which absolutely must 
exist in the teeth of all changes, it seemed to 
Lydgate that a change in the units was the most 
direct mode of changing the numbers. He 
meant tu be a unit who would make a certain 
amount of difference toward that spreading 
change which would one day tell appreciably 
upon the averages, and in the mean time have 
the pleasure of making an advantageous difter- 
ence to the viscera of his own patients. But he 
did not simply aim at a more genuine kind of 
practice than was common. He was ambitious 
of a wider ettect : he was fired with the possibil- 
ity that he might work out the proof of an ana- 
tomical conception, and make a link in the 
chain of discovery. 

Does it seem incongruous to you that a Mid- 
dlemarch surgeon should dream of himself as a 
discoverer? Most of us, itdeed, know little of 
the great originators until they have been lifted 
up among the constellations, and already rule 
our futes. But that Herschel, for example, who 
** broke the barriers of the heavens’—did he not 
once play a provincial church organ, and give 
music lessons to stumbling pianists? Each of 
those Shining Ones had to walk on the earth 
among neighbors who perhaps thought much 
more of his gait and his garments than of any 
thing which was to give him a title to everlasting 
fame: each of them had his little local personal 
history sprinkled with small temptations and sor- 
did cares, which made the retarding friction of 
his course toward final companionship with the 
immortals. Lydgate was not blind to the dan- 
gers of such friction, but he had plenty of confi- 
dence in his resolution to avoid it as far as pos- 
sible: being seven-and-twenty, he felt himself ex- 
perienced. And he was not going to have his 
vanities provoked by contact with the showy 
worldly successes of the capital, but to live 
among people who could hold no rivalry with 
that pursuit of a great idea which was to be a 
twin object with the assiduous practice of his 
profession. ‘There was fascination in the hope 
that the two purposes would illuminate each oth- 
er: the careful observation and inference which 
was his daily work, the use of the lens to farther 
his judgment in special cases, would further his 
thought as an inustement of larger inquiry. 
Was not this the typical pre-eminence of his 
profession? He would be a good Middlemarch 
doctor, and by that very means keep himself in 
the track of far-reaching investigation. On one 
point he may fairly claim approval at this par- 
ticular stage of his career’ he did not mean to 
imitate those philanthropic models who make a 
profit out of poisonous pickles to support them- 
selves while they are exposing adulteration, or 
hold shares in a gambling-hell that they may 
have leisure to represent the cause of public mo- 
rality. He intended to begin in his own case 
some particular reforms which were quite cer- 
tainly within his reach, and much less of a prob- 
lem than the demonstrating of an anatomical 
conception. One of these reforms was to act 
stoutly on the strength of a recent legal decision, 
and simply prescribe, without dispensing drags 
or taking percentage from druggists. ‘This was 
an innovation for one who had chosen to adopt 
the style of general practitioner in a country 
town, and would be felt as offensive criticism by 
his professional brethren. But Lydgate meant 
to innovate in his treatment also, and he was 
wise enough to see that the best security for his 
practicing honestly according to his belief was to 
get rid of systematic temptations to the contrary. 

Perhaps ,that was a more cheerful time for 
observers and theorizers than the present; we 
are apt to think it the finest era of the world when 
America was beginning to be discovered, when a 
bold sailor, even if he were wrecked, might alight 
on a new kingdom; and about 1829 the dark 
territories of Pathology were a fine America for 
a spirited young adventurer. Lydgate was am- 
bitious above all to contribute toward enlarging 
the scientific, rational basis of his profession. 
The more he became interested in special ques- 
tions of disease, such as the nature of fever or 
fevers, the more keenly he felt the need for that 
fundamental knowledge of structure which just at 
the beginning of the century had been illuminated 
by the brief and glorious career of Bichat, who 
died when he was only one-and-thirty, but, like 
another Alexander, left a realm large enough for 
many heirs. That great Frenchman first carried 
out the conception that living bodies, fundament- 
ally considered, are not associations of organs 
which can be understood by studying them first 
apart, and then, as it were, federally; but must 
be regarded as consisting of certain primary webs 
or tissues, out of @hich the various organs— 
brain, heart, lungs, and so on—are compacted, 
as the various accommodations of a house are 
built up in various proportions of wood, iron, 
stone, brick, zinc, and the rest, each material 
having its peculiar composition and proportions. 
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No man, one sees, can understand and estimate 
the entire structure or its parts, what are its 
frailties and what its repairs, without knowing 
the nature of the materials. And the conception 
wrought out by Bichat, with his detailed study 
of the different tissues, acted necessarily on med- 
ical questions as the turning of gas-light would 
act on a dim, oil-lit street, showing new connec- 
tions and hitherto hidden facts of structure which 
must be taken into account in considering the 
symptoms of maladies and the action of medica- 
ments. But results which depend on human 
conscience and intelligence work slowly, and 
now, at the end of 1829, most medical practice 
was still strutting or shambling along the old 
paths, and there was still scientific work to be 
dune which might have seemed to be a direct se- 
quence of Bichat’s. ‘This great seer did not go 
beyond the consideration of the tissues as ulti- 
mate facts in the living organism, marking the 
limit of anatomical analysis; but it was open to 
another mind to say, have not these structures 
some common basis from which they have all 
started, as your sarcenet, gruze, net, satin, and 
velvet from the raw cocoon? Here would be 
another light, as of oxyhydrogen, showing the 
very grain of things, and revising all former ex- 
planations. Of this sequence to Bichat’s work, 
already vibrating along many curretts of the Ku- 
ropean mind, Lydgate was enamored ; he longed 
to demonstrate the more intimate relations of 
living structure, and help to define men’s thought 
more accurately after the true order. ‘he work 
had not yet been done, but only prepared for 
those who knew how to use the preparation. 
What was the primitive tissue? In that way 
Lydgate put the question—not quite in the way 
required by the awaiting answer ; but such miss- 
ing of the right word befalls many seekers. And 
he counted on quiet intervals to be watchfully 
seized for taking up the threads of investigation 
—on many hints to be won from diligent a})))li- 
cation, not only of the scalpel, but of the micivo- 
scope, which research had begun to use agai 
with new enthusiasm of reliance. Such wis 
Lydgate’s plan of his future: to do good sm:il 
work for Middlemarch, and great work for the 
world. 

He was certainly a happy fellow at this time: 
to be seven-and-twenty, without any fixed vices, 
with a generous resolution that his action should 
be beneficent, and with ideas in his brain that 
made life interesting quite apart from the cu/tus 
of horsetiesh and other mystic rites of custly ob- 
servance, which the eight hundred pounds left 
him after buying his practice would certainly 
not have gone far in paying for. Le was at 
a starting-point which makes many a man’s ca- 
reer a fine subject for betting, if there were any 
gentlemen given to that amusement who could 
appreciate the complicated probabilities of an ar- 
duous purpose, with all the possible thwartings 
and furtherings of circumstance, ail the niceties 
of inward balance, by which a man swims and 
makes his point, or else is carried headlong. The 
risk would remain, even with close knowledge 
of Lydgate’s character; fur character tuo is a 
process and an unfolding. ‘The man was still 
in the making, as much as the Middlemarch 
doctor and immortal discoverer, and there were 
both virtues and faults capable of shrinking or 
expanding. ‘The faults will not, I hope, be a 
reason for the withdrawal of vour interest in 
him. Among our valued friends is there not 
some one or other who is a little too self-conti- 
dent and disdainful; whose distinguished mind 
is a little spotted with commonness; who is a 
little pinched here and protuberant there with 
native prejudices; or whose better energies are 
liable to lapse down the wrong channel under the 
influence of transient solicitations? All these 
things miglit be alleged against Lydgate, but 
thei: they are the periphrases of a polite preach- 
er, who talks of Adam, and would not like 
to mention any thing painful to the pew-rent- 
ers. The particular faults from which these del- 
icate generalities are distilled have Uistinguish- 
able physiognomies, diction, accent, and gri- 
maces; filling up parts in very various dramas. 
Our vanities differ as our noses do: all conceit 
is not the same conceit, but varies in correspond- 
ence with the minutiz of mental make in which 
one of us differs from another. Lydgate’s conceit 
was of the arrogant sort, never simpering, never 
impertinent, but massive in its claims, and be- 
nevolently contemptuous. He would do a great 
deal for noodles, being sorry for them, and 
feeling quite sure that they could have no pow- 
er over him: he had thought of joining the 
Saint Simonians when he was in Paris, in or- 
der to turn them against some of their own doc- 
trines. All his faults were marked by kindred 
traits, and were those of a man who had a fine 
baritone, whose clothes hung well upon him, and 
who even in his ordinary gestures had an air of 
inbred distinction. Where, then, lay the spots 
of commonness? says a young lady, enamored 
of that careless grace. How could there be any 
commonness in a man so well-bred, so ambi- 
tious of social distinction, so generous and un- 
usual in his views of social duty? As easily as 
there may be stupidity in a man of genius if you 
take him unawares on the wrong subject, or as 
many a man who has the best will to advance 
the social millennium might be ill inspired in im- 
agining its lighter pleasures; unable to go be- 

ond Offenbach's music, or the brilliant punning 
in the last burlesque. Lydgate’s spots of com- 
monness lay in the complexion of his prejudices, 
which, in spite of noble intention and sympathy, 
were half of them such as are found in ordinar 
men of the wor]d: that distinction of mind which 
belon,ved to his intellectual ardor did not pene- 
trate his feeling and judgment about furnitare, 
or women, or the desirability of its being known 
(without his telling) that he was better born than 
other country surgeons. He did not mean to 
think of furniture at present; but whenever he 
did so, it was to be feared that neither biology 
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nor schemes of reform would lift him above the 
vulgarity of feeling that there would be an in- 
compatibility in his furniture not being of the 
best. 


As to women, he had once already been drawn | 


headlong by impetuous fully, which he meant to 
he final, since marriage at some distant period 
would, of course, not be impetuous. 
who want to be acquainted with Lydgate it will 
he good to know what was that case of impetuous 
folly, fur it may stand as an example of the fitful 
swerving of passion to which he was prone, to- 
gether with the chivalrous kindness which helped 
to make him morally lovable. ‘The story can be 
told without many words. It happened when 
he was studying in Paris, and just at the time 
when, over and above his other work, he was 
occupied with some galvanic experiments. One 
evening, tired with his experimenting, and not 
being able to elicit the fucts he needed, he left his 
frogs and rabbits to some repose under their try- 
ing and mysterious dispensation of unexplained 
shocks, and went to finish his evening at the 
theatre of the Porte Saint Martin, where there was 
a melodrama which he had already seen several 
times; attracted, not by the ingenious work of the 
collaborating authors, but by an actress whose 
part it was to stab her lover, mistaking him for 
the evil-designing duke of the piece. Lydgate 
was in love with this actress, as a man is in love 
with a woman whom he never expects to speak 
to. She was a Provencale, with dark eves, a 
Greek profile, and rounded majestic form, hav- 
ing that sort of beauty which carries a sweet ma- 
tronliness even in youth, and her voice was a soft 
cooing. She had but lately come to Paris, and 
bore a virtuous reputation, her_husband acting 
with her as the unfortunate loyer. It was her 
acting which was “‘ no better than it should be,” 
but the public was satisfied. Lydgate’s only re- 
laxation now was to go and look at this woman, 
just as he might have thrown himself under the 
breath of the sweet south on a bank of vivlets for 
a while, without prejudice to his galvanism, to 
which he would presenily return. But this even- 
ing the old drama had a new catastrophe. At 
the moment when the heroiné was to act the 
stabbing of her lover, and he was to fall grace- 
fully, the wife veritably stabbed her husband, 
who fell as death willed. A wild shriek pierced 
the house, and the Provencale fell eworr'ng: « 
shriek and a swoon were demandea by tne play, 
but the swooning too was real this time. Lyd- 
gate leaped and climbed, he hardly knew how, 
on to the stage, and was active in help, making 
the acquaintance of his heroine by finding a con- 
tusion on her head and lifting her gently in his 
arms. Paris rang with the story of this death: 
was it a murder? Some of the actress's warm- 
est admirers were inclined to believe in her guilt, 
and liked her the better for it (such was the taste 
of those times); but Lydgate was not one of 
these. He vehemently contended for her inno- 
cence, and the remote, impersonal passion for 
her beauty which he had felt before had passed 
now into personal devotion and tender thought 
of her lot. ‘The notion of murder was absurd ; 
no mptive was discoverable, the young couple 
being understood to dote on each other; and it 
was not unprecedented that an accidental slip of 
the foot should have brought these grave conse- 
quences. The legal investigation ended in Ma- 
dame Laure’s release. Lydgate by this time had 
had many interviews with her, and found her 
more and more adorable. She talked little; 
but that was an additiunal charm. She was 
melancholy, and seemed grateful; her presence 
was enongh, like that of the evening light. Lyd- 
gate was madly anxious about her affection, and 
jealous lest any other man than himself should 
win it and ask her to marry him. But instead 
of reopening her engagement at the Porte Saint 
Martin, where she would have been all the more 
popular for the fatal episode, she left Paris with- 
out warning, forsaking her little court of admir- 
ers. Perhaps no one carried inquiry far except 
Lydgate, who felt that all science had come to a 
stand-still while he imagined the unhappy Laure, 
stricken by ever-wandering sorrow, herself wan- 
dering, and finding no faithful comforter. Hid- 
den actresses, however, are not so difficult to find 
as some other hidden facts, and it was not long 
before Lydgate gathered indications that Laure 
had taken the route to Lyons. He found her at 
last acting with great success at Avignon under 
the same name, looking more majestic than ever 
as a forsaken wife carrying her child in her arms. 
He spoke to her after the play, was received with 
the usual quietude, which seemed to him beauti- 
ful as clear depths of water, and obtained leave 
to visit her the next day; when he was bent on 
telling her that he adored her, and on asking her 
to marry him. He knew that this was like the 
sudden impulse of a madman—incongruous even 
with his habitual foibles. No matter! It was 
the one thing which he was resolved todo. He 
had two selves within him apparently, and they 
must learn to accommodate each other and bear 
reciprocal impediments. Strange that some of 
us, with quick alternate vision, see beyond our 
infatuations, and even while we rave on the 
heights, behold the wide plain where our persist- 
ent self pauses and awaits us. 

‘To have approached Laure with any suit that 
was not reverentially tender would have been 
simply a contradiction of his whole feeling to- 
ward her. 

‘‘ You have come all the way from Paris to 
find me?” she said to him the next day, sitting 
before him with folded arms, and looking at him 
with eyes that seemed to wonder as an untamed 
ruminating animal wonders. all English- 
men like that ?” 

‘I came because I could not live without try- 
ing to see you. You are lonely; I love you; I 
want you to consent to be my wife: I will wait, 
but I want you to promise that you will marry 
me—no one else.” 

Laure looked at him in silence with a melan- 
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choly radiance from under her grand eyelids, 
until he was full of rapturous certainty, and knelt 
close to her knees. 

‘**T will tell vou something,” she said, in her 
cooing jway, keeping her arms folded. ‘* My 
fuot really slipped.” 

‘*] know, | know,” said Lydgate, deprecating- 
lv. ‘*It was a fatal accideut—a dreadful stroke 
of calamity that bound me to you the more.” 

Again Laure paused a little, and then said, 
slowly, ** J meant to do it.” 

Lydgate, strong man as he was, turned pale 
and trembled: moments seemed to pass before 
he rose and stood at a distance from her. 

‘There was a secret, then,” he said at last, 
even vehemently. ‘* lie was brutal to you: you 
hated him.” 

‘*No! he wearied me; he was too fond: he 
would live in Paris, and not in my country; that 
was not agreeable to me.” 

‘** Great God!” said Lydgate, in a groan of 
horror. ‘* And you planned to murder him?” 

**] did not plan: it came to me in the play— 
I meant to do it.” 

Lydgate stood mute, and unconsciously press- 
ed his hat on while he looked at her. He saw 
this woman—the first to whom he had piven his 
young adoration—amidst the throng of stupid 
criminals, 

‘‘You are a good young man,” she said. 
‘* But Ido not like husbands. I will never have 
another.” 

Three days afterward Lydgate was at his gal- 
vanism again in his Paris chambers, believing 
that illusions were at an end for him. He was 
saved from hardening effects by the abundant 
kindness of his heart and his belief that human 
life might be made better. But he had more 
reason than ever for trusting his judgment, now 
that it was so experienced; and henceforth he 
wonld take a strictly scientific view of woman, 
entertaining no expectations but such as were 
justified beforehand. 

No one in Middlemarch was likely to have 
such a notion of Lydgate’s past as has just been 
faintly shadowed, and indeed the respectable 
towns-folk there were not more given than mor- 
tals generally to any eager attempt at exactness 
in the representation to themselves of what did 
not come under their own senses. Not only 
young virgins of that town, but gray-bearded 
men also, were often in haste to conjecture how 
a new acquaintance might be wrought into their 
purposes, contented with very vague knowledge 
as to the way in which life had been shaping him 
for that instrumentality. Middlemarch, in fact, 
counted on swallowing Lydgate and assimilating 
him very comfortably. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Rev. Mr. Curt, of Mystic Bridge, Connecticut, 
a well-known fish-culturist, has suggested the 
propriety of taking measures to stock the wa- 
ters of the Mississippi Valley with shad. It is 
known that the shad, originally peculiar to the 
waters of the Atlantic coast, has within a few 
years past been introduced into the Altamaha 
and other tributaries of the Gulf of Mexico, 
where, it is said, they have multiplied to a con- 
siderable extent. No special steps have, we be- 
lieve, been taken to introduce them into the 
Mississippi River; and it would, therefore, seem 
eminently proper that the experiment should be 
undertaken. he cost of transferring several 
millions of eggs from the State establishments 
in Connecticut, New York, or New Jersey would 
be but trifling—a few thousand dollars, in all 
probability, being sufficient for the purpose. 

It is well known that Mr. Seta GREEN trans- 
ferred successfully a large number of living 
young trout from the Hudson to the Sacramen- 
to last summer, and the much shorter distance 
of the journey to the Ohio, Mississippi, and oth- 
er Western waters, would be greatly in favor of 
the experiment. It is not impossible that an ap- 

| will be made to Congress for the necessary 
nade to carry out this enterprise, as the majori- 
ty of the States of the Union would be benetited 
by a saccessful result. 


We have just received intelligence of the death 
of Mr. W. Harper Pease, at Honolulu, about the 
last of July. This gentleman was an American, 
born, we believe, in Pennsylvania, and was oc- 
cupied for a long period in natural history pur- 
suits. During the Mexican war he visited that 
country, under the protection of our army, and 
made extensive collections of birds, which were 
deposited in the Academy of Natural Sciences 
at Philadelphia—among them some new species 
described by Mr. Casstn. About the year 1853 
he visited the Sandwich Islands, and occupied 
himself for a time as a surveyor, and was suffi- 
ciently well pleased with the climate and coun- 
try to remain there, marrying a native, and 
adapting himself to the customs of the —— 

During the whole of his residence in Polyne- 
sia he was engaged in studying the mollusca of 
the Sandwich Islands, and os extended 
his research to the species of all the Polynesian 
group, making collections either directly or 
through the medium of Mr. GaRRETT and oth- 
ers. Numerous communications from his pen 
upon Polynesian conchology have appeared in 
the Journal de Conchyliologie, of Paris, the Con- 
chological Journal, of Philadelphia, the Proceed- 
ings of the Zoological Society of London, and 
elsewhere, and he has long been recognized as 
a thorough naturalist and reliable author. He 
had accumulated around him at Honolulu a very 
large library of conchological works, which, in- 
deed, lacked few if any of the more important 
treatises. He enriched the principal cabinets 
of America and Europe by furnishing extensive 
collections, by which means he obtained, in 
part, the facilities for procuring the books need- 
He was for sevcral 
years in ill health, and his death by consump- 
tion was not at all unexpected by his friends. 


Dr. Joun Rag, formerly well known for his 
labors in the way of arctic exploration, replies 
to the proposition of Mr. MaRKHam to prose- 
cute polar exploration by way of Smith Sound 
by taking the ground that a course along the 
west shore to the north of Spitzbergen is by far 
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the best. He states that at Spitzbergen a ves- 
sel can always get as far as SW north, and per- 
haps farther, while the farthest latitude attain- 
ed by ships through Smith Sound is only 75° 
40. He thinks that by following the Spitzber- 
gen route, and then taking sledges, the object 
aimed at can be reached with greater certainty 
than from any other direction. The amount of 
travel by sledges will not be over 1400 geograph- 
ical miles, and this is not beyond the power of 
sledges to accomplish. 


At a late meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal a collection of chipped flint implements 
was exhibited by Mr. BLanrorp, found about 
forty miles west of Bhadrachalan, on the Goda- 
very. The forms of these implements were those 
most frequently found in the French gravels, 
and varied in length from three to five inches. 
The place where they occurred was in a dense 
jungle, and the implements bad evidently been 
chipped from pebbles. 


Among the telegraphic announcements and 
newspaper articles relating to the recent great 
tire in Chicago it is remarkable that no mention 
has been made of the building of the Academy 
of Sciences, which perished in the conflayra- 
tion. This institution was one of great prom- 
inence in the scientific world, and was, indeed, 
the scientitic representative of the entire West- 
ern country. Forvign journals, however, do not 
scem to have shared in this indifference or ig- 
norance, since they come to us filled with lam- 
entations at the loss, and express warm sym- 
ne and respect for Dr. Stimpson, the eminent 

irectorofthe Academy. Referring to a sugges- 
tion that the destruction of the library of the 
Academy had greatly crippled Dr. Stimpson and 
his colleagues, in causing a lack of works of ref- 
erence, the Athenewan warmly indorses the sug- 
gestion that the learned societies of Europe, and 
scientific men generally, hasten to present copies 
of their publications to that institution as their 
contribution to the cause. This, we trust, may 
be acted upon, and in so hearty a manner as 
measurably to relicve the deficiency indicated. 


Among the many works published by the 
United States government, or at its expense, 
there are few that exceed in intrinsic value, as 
well as in beauty, the volumes hitherto printed 
belonging to the serics of reports made by Mr. 
CLARENCE Krwo, of his geological and other ex- 
plorations of the region along the fortieth par- 
ailel of latitude. This expedition is still occn- 
pied in carrying out the work assigned to. it by 
the Engineer Department of the army, while re- 
ports are now being made of such portions of 
the work as have been completed. 

It is nearly a year since the volume upon the 
mining industry of the Sierra Nevada and other 
mineral regions of the West was published, as 

repared mainly by Mr. J. D. Haeve (one of 
Mr. K1inG’s assistants), but including articles by 
Mr. KinG himself, and other members of the 
corps. This was accompanied by a large atlas 
of plates, and contained full details of all the 
methods of metallurgical operations and manip- 
ulations, together with drawings of machinery, 
seg of mines, sketches of mining geology, ete. 

his book has been received with great favor 
every where, and has redounded greatly to the 
credit of the United States, first in authorizing 
the research, and then in publishing the results 
in so superior a style. 

We now have to chronicle the appearance of 
another volume of the , the Bot- 
any, as prepared under the direction of Mr. 
SERENO WATSON, the botanist of the expedi- 
tion.. This constitutes volume five of Mr. 
KinG's reports, and number eighteen of the 
professional papers of the Engineer Department 
of the army. The work embraces a report upon 
the geography, meteorology, and physics of the 
region explored as connected with the general 
botany of the country, catalogues of the known 
plants investigated, descriptions of new genera 
and species, and various appendices; these ac- 
companied by forty plates of new or rare species. 

Another volume of the series is now in press, 
and will include the zoological portion, as fur- 
nished by Mr. Ropert Ripeway. This will 
probably appear in the course of a few months. 

It is not many years since the works publish- 
ed by the National Printing-Office in Washing- 
ton were a by-word and reproach on account of 
the carelessness of their execution and general 
inferiority to those of priyate establishments ; 
and efforts were continually made, on the part 
of those who valued the dress in which their 
reports were to appear, to obtain the privilege 
of having their printing done under other au- 
spices. With such examples, however, as this 
report of Mr. K1ne's, and others which have late- 
ly made their appearance, we may safely claim 
for our government establishment the ability to 
produce scientific works in a style, as regards 
press-work, paper, engraving, and binding, 
scarcely to be equaled, and not to be excelled. 


The scientific tendency of the age, manifested 
in the continual springing up of new associations 
in different parts of the country, receives an ad- 
ditional illustration in the es.ablishment of the 
Natural History Society of Marquette, Michi- 

n, which was organized during the month of 
Deceanber, under the presidency of Dr. Hewitt. 


- -_— - 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tut Nineteenth Annual Report of the Children’s 
Aid Society gives an interesting résumé of the work 
of the year and the financial condition of the society. 
The embarrassment for funds has been such as to give 
rise to the fear that it might be necessary to close some 
of the industrial schools. In regard to this matter the 
treasurer remarks : 


“‘That our condition may be clearly underetood, it 
seems necessary to say, at the outset, that the financial 
report coe ee will be very different from what it 
would have had not this society, in common with 
others, been e to the consequences of frauds 
and ge oo of moneys by the New York city 
officiala The amount thus withheld or stolen is up- 
ward of thirty thousand dollars! 
this sum, duly appropriated by special law, and eleven 
thousand provided fer by general law (which makes 

artial provision for pupils ia industrial schools), ought 
ion ago to have been paid into our treasury. If it 
had been, the society would have been entirely free 
from debt, with a fair working balance in hand at the 
close of the fiscal year, while our present exhibit shows 
a debit of $27,000 for money borrowed to carry us 
through.” 


There are nineteen industrial schools under the 


Twenty thousand of | 


charge of the Children’s Aid Society, which have been 
kept in full and succeseful operation during the part 
year, and eleven night schools were taught during the 
winter. The revisters of the schools show that 9429 
different scholars were instructed, and that the aver- 
age daily attendance was 2347. 


The recent illness of the Prince of Wales has brought 
to the notice of the English public the fact that there 
are annually in that country 100,000 cases of typhoid 
fever. The majority of these cases may be distinctly 
traced to the impuriti-s in the drinking water from 
improper drainage. The condition of the villazes 
around Sandringham especially illustrates the fact, 
and the evil is evidently wide-spread. The Prince 
himeelf might well strongly advocate active legislation 
on this eubject. 


A messenger of the Metropolitan National Bank, 
an esteemed man, about sixty years of age, was rv- 
cently robbed in Broadway of checks, drafta, and gold 
certificates to the amonnt of over eighty thousand dol- 
lars. Some pungent liquid was thrown in the eyes of 
the messenger, and his wallet snatched from his pock- 
et in broad daylight. 


The fifty-dollar counterfeit of the new greenback 
issue, series of 1869, can be readily distinguished by 
the poor quality of the engraving and paper. The 
special marks of difference between it and the genu- 
ine note are thus specified: The large red seal of the 
Treasury in the centre of the note, the cycloid, a num- 
ber of panel ornaments with scrolls, are wanting in the 
counterfeit. The feet of the figure on the left side of 
the counterfeit are badly drawn also. Upon the right 
arm, a8 seen upon the genuine note, is a braceict 
strongly defined, while in the counterfeit it is hardly 
perceptible. Upon the upper left corner of the note 
is a shield with the monogram “TU. S.,” under which 
is a ribbon with the motto: “E Pluribus Unum:” ia 
the genuine it is quite readable, while in the counter- 
feit it ie blurred and the letters are badly formed. 
Over the letter “ U” of the title “ United States” is the 
lettering, “Series of 1869.” Between the words ‘‘se- 
ries” and “‘ 1869” in the genuine there is a small four- 
ish; in the Counpertest there is none. 


The masonry of the East River Bridge is slow]y ris- 
ing on the New York side, havingYreached somewhat 
above sixteen feet. About four hundred cubic yards 
of mud and sand are removed every day, 140 men be- 
ing employed in the work of excavation. Tnuirteen.air- 
engines are provided to er, ply air ‘> the workmen en- 
gaged in excavating, *uough only a part uf these are 
used at one time. 


Oran was a smail town on the borders of Bolivia, in 
South America. Reports of a disastrous earthquake 
there came by telegraph some time ago. Now further 
particulars have been received by the Buenos Ayres 
journala. The whole town has disappeared. One 
evening late in October the shocks commenced about 
eleven o'clock, and continued until,eight the next 
morning. The inhabitarfie fled after the first shock, 
but the houses fell in confused heaps of ruins. Only 
two persons were killed, though many were injured. 


The latest woman's rights item comes from France. 
A beantifal lady living in Boulogne sent a challenge to 
the publisher of a humorous journal, who had “‘ twice 
concerned himself with her private affairs.” A formal 
acceptance of the duel was returned, the choice of 
arms was waived, but a decided preference for those 
of the lady herself was expressed. Reconciliation fol- 
lowed, and the wedding trip is to the United States, 


Torquay has the prospect of enjoying a fashionable 
season during the next few months. The rumor hav- 
ing been current that the Prince of Wales was to spend 
@ short time at Torquay, the Baroness Burdett Coutts 
has offered him the use of her mansion—Ebrenbery 
Hall. One of the suit of the Emperor Napoleon has 
been at Torquay to look for apartments for Napoleon 
and Eugenie ; and there is a probability that the Queen 
of Holland may be added to the number of illustrious 
visitors. 


The imperial Alexis has distinguished himself on 
the plains of Colorado. He appears to have entered 
with zest into the excitements of the chase, and to 
have made sad havoc among the buffaloea Alexis 
himself brought down half a dozen in one day's sport, 
and the entire ducal party laid forty shaggy monsters 
low. 


Not a week passes but somte sad accident on the ice 
ie reported. Boys are naturally venturesome, but 
their elders should give wholesome cautions. Seven 
boys recently attempted to cross the Acushnet River, 
near New Bedford, on the ice. The ice broke, and 
four of them were drowned. i 


It is said that Vice-President Colfax has abandoned 
the use of tobacco. 


Victor Hugo receives the snug little sum of $10,900 
per annum from the copyright of his old novels sold in 


In taking photographs it is well known that certuin 
colors ‘“‘come out” better than othera. Lavender, 
lac, and the light blues take white, and are, there- 
fore, undesirable. Pink, magenta, crimson, pea-green, 
buff, ashea-of-roses, fawn and dove color, and the 
darker blues show a very pretty light gray in a photo- 
graph. Scarlet, garnet, sea-green, leather-color, and 
slate take still darker, and are excellent colors to 
photograph. Wine-color, the dark greens, dark 
orange, and red-brown take quite dark. One reason 
why photographs are often unsatisfactory is that 
many persons put on an extra amount of ornaments, 
go that they are taken in a style different from their 
ordinary one. Simple drees ix far more desirable and 
pleasing. And it is aleo needful to sit for one’s pic- 
ture when the mind is untroubled, and .when one is 
not hurried. 


A petition, signed by about 40,000 citizens of New 
York city, has been presented to the directors of 
Cooper Institute, asking that the library and reading- 
room of the Institute be kept open on Sunday, for the 
benefit of those who have no time to visit them on 
week-days, and as a wholesome influence to others 
who might thereby be kept from dissipation on that 
day. 


The lives of one hundred and one German physi- 
cians were sacrificed in the last war. Of these, six 
died on the battle-field, and sixty-six suffered from 
gimshot wounds. 
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THE MONITORS AT LEAGUE 
ISLAND. 


THere are fifty-four iron-clad monitors now 
in the service of the United States, some of them 
sea-going vessels, and others destined merely for 
harbor or coast defense. Of this number the 
majority are stationed at New Orleans and other 
convenient points, and the remaining twenty-four 
in the Delaware River, off League Island. Of 
the latter perhaps two-thirds are in effective con- 
dition, while the rest are almost ready to drop in 
pieces, owing to the poor quality of the wvod- 
work used in their construction, 

The League Island flotilla has been admirably 
sketched by our artist, as may be seen in the il- 
lustrations on this page. The first picture rep- 
resents the fleet in position in Monitor Harbor, 
and the second the operation of towing the sea- 
going vessels from their anchorage. Five of the 
best of these monitors have been ordered into 
‘commission for service in Cuban waters, and are 
now Iving at the Philadelphia Navy-yard, under- 


WW 
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MONITOR HARBOR, AT LEAGUE ISLAND, PENNSYLVANIA.—[From a Puotocrapn by BR 


going the necessary repairs to fit them for sea. 
‘The names of the vessels are the Canonicus, 
Manhattan, Wyandotte, Saugus, and Ajax, each 
one of which carries two fifteen-inch guns of 
approved pattern. The Wyandotte and Ajax 
have never been in battle, but the others have 
brilliant war records. ‘To the Manhattan be- 
longs the credit of being the only vessel whose 
shots penetrated the iron sides of the rebel ram 
7 cnnessee in the memorable engagement in Mo- 
bile Bay, thus disabling the enemy, and compel- 
ling him to hoist the white flag, ‘The Canonicus, 
with the Saugus, did excellent service at Fort 
Fisher, where both vessels proved themselves 
furmidable antagonists. 


TRINITY .CHURCH-YARD. 


Tuere is always something singularly touch- 
ing in a grave-yard in the midst of a crowded 
city. The echo of many footfalls, the eager 
throng, the rush of vehicles, the clamor of trade, 
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seem to reproach its silence, and to make still 
more solitary and quiet the scenes dedicated to 
a last repose. Amidst the waving foliage, the 
grassy lawns, the sighing winds, and the free 
landscapes of the country, it might be natural to 
lie down and be at rest; but here, where all is 
vigor and movement, we are almost startled to 
encounter the stillness of the tomb. Yet the 
city church-yard has its own touching and pe- 
culiar charm. It already belongs to an earlier 
generation, and must soon pass wholly away. 
Its crowded monuments are nearly all crumbling 
benedth the touch of Time. Its last habitations 
are nearly all tenanted. It lies like a peaceful 
mirror by the rapid flow of life, in which fierce 
ambition and eager avarice may trace their own 
vanity, and humble piety gaZe with ever-living 
hope. In spring and summer gentle hands cover 
its breast with the rarest flowers. The winds of 
winter seem to lose their harshness as they sigh 
among the trees that watch over its repose. 

Few have passed the thick and crumbling 
monuments of Trinity Church-yard without 
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being softened into a momentary reflection. It 
was laid out in the colonial period, and every 
thing around it indicates its antiquity. © It is 
filled, as is shown in our illustration on page 
129, with broken tombstones, faded inscrip- 
tions, and neglected graves. At first it was in 
the country; and no one probably supposed, a 
century ago, that the city would ever press too 
rudely on the sacred precinct. But with free- 
dom came a rapid growth; Wall Street was the 
centre of the commerce of a continent; and to- 
day the venerable grave-vard, where sleeps many 
a banker or broker, lies in the midst of the 
haunts of trade. It is now seldom used; but 
possibly there may be sermons in its crumbling 
stones that are sometimes heard amidst the din 
of commerce, and lessons of charity and humil- 
ity that are not always neglected by the throngs 
that pass swiftly at its side. 

In Trinity Church-yard may be constantly 
seen, on fine days, stray groups of visitors clam- 
bering Over its sacred slopes, or reading the 
faded memorials on its aged stones. Children 


REMOVING SEA-GOING MONITORS FROM THEIR ANCHORAGE IN THE DELAWARE, OFF LEAGUE ISLAND.—[From a Sxketcu sy Tueo. R. Davis.] 
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play among its monuments, or old mei tread 
over the graves of their fathers. Nor, wien the 
first flowers of spring or the richer co ors of 
summer are thickly sown over its beds a d par- 
terres, is there a spot more full of tender.memo- 
ries, where the mind passes so swiftly bu ‘k over 
the days that are gone, recalls the story of the 
city from its infant weakness, the simp or cus- 
toms of our ancestors, their trials, their resolu- 
tion, and their triumphs, and remembe:s with 
gratitude that they labored for us. m 

Trinity Church ,in 1696, we are told: was a 
small, square building pleasantly situated: on the 
bunks of the Hudson. It possessed a larve cem- 
vtery on either side; before it a long walk, railed 
wif, extended along Broadway, the fines street 
of the town. The church had been paic for by 
general subscription—even the wealtl;; Jews 
and some Dissenters aided in its completi(.n; and 
iu the liberal reign of and Trin- 
ity seems to have been designed as a cé itre of 
uuity and toleration—to become a Cristian 
rather than a sectarian church. With he rule 
of the Tories under Queen ANNE, with -he un- 
principled ministry of ad Ox- 
FORD, corrupt politicians stimulated relig!.us dif- 
ferences in England and America, and t-ie mild 
teachings of Trenison, Bur ‘rt, of 
Avptson and BERKELEY, were forgotter amidst 
the clamorous bitterness of SACHEVEK &LL or 
and the aldermen, or justices, in 1714 Were in- 
clined tc stop the payment of the rector’s salary. 
It was then collected from the whole city: 

In the mean -titne the church was enlaj zed ; it 
was the finest place of public worship n New 
York. Its altar-piece, its chandeliers a- glass, 
the gilt busts of angels, winged, suppor|.ing the 
galleries, the organ, and the chancel, wre the 
gifts of English and provincials; the g nerous 
donation of two glass branches and som: broad 
gold-lace was rewarded by the thanks of | he ves- 
try and the free use of a conspicuous pew, But 
the Revolution was now stirring among t.ie peo- 
ple; in 1776 New York fell into the hand. of the 
Eengiish, and their entrance was marked by the 
sudden ruin of the finest quarters of tl2 city. 
In September the great tire began in th: lower 
part of Whitehall Street, swept up Broad vay on 
both sides, enveloped ‘Trinity Church t) leave 
it a blackened waste, passed onward, unti it was 
repelled by the strong walls of new St. Paul's, 
and paused at the limits of Fulton Stree). All 
Broadway, once the seat of opulence an pleas- 
ure, lay, during the war, in utter des lation. 
Robbers haunted its melancholy waste, an.lit was 
never safe to wander thither after nightfi 1. 

During the Tory rule in the city the all and 
blackened ruins of ‘Trinity hung ominouw ly over 
the neglected church-yard. Its clergy (till in- 
culcatéd doctrines of passive obedience aid An- 
glican supremacy in St. Paul's, and ceas d only 
with the return of freedom. A republic.in ves- 
try was selected after 1784; a new chu ch was 
built; moderation characterized its relig vus in- 
fluence; its property rose in value, and i-s bene- 
factions were extensive. with great 
estate, once held or claimed by the Engli th gov- 
ernment, it was permitted to retain it, 1 »twith- 
standing its recent alliance with the fori ign in- 
vaders. Jay, Livingston, Duanr, or 
watched over its interests, and were the ‘ureties 
of its future patriotism, and the names a: many 
eminent leaders of freedom may be read 1 pon its 
tombs. 
« It was now once more a national rath +r than 
an English church. It gave, in 1786, 4 valu- 
able lot of ground to each of the Pres! ;terian 
congregations of the city for the use of it’ senior 
pastor, that was received with thanks ; tle more 
liberal principles of Ripiey, ‘Tentson, an | Bur- 
NET governed its clergy; it acknowled; ed the 
tolerance of the community in sparing | 's wide 


possessions; it held its lands in trust Jor the | 


spread of an unsectarian Christianity ; i! resiled 
from the corrupting influence of ‘Tory pc itics in 
church and state. We have no leisure 0 trace 
the later history of the advancing corp-ration, 
yet it is to be hoped that the liberality ar] mod- 
eration, learned or enforced in the mor:ent of 
its danger, may be carefully studied by its ad- 
ininistrators in the future. 

The old church building has been 1-placed 
since 1839’ by a Gothic structure; the ‘impler 
services of an earlier day by the ritual ¢f a ca- 
thedral; the music of the purer age by the clash 
of kettle-drums and the blare of the trum °t; the 
plainer forms of dévotion by the perpetual song 
of priest or chorister. It is, indeed, dou ptful if 
Jay, Duane, Moore, and Morris, whi saved 
its property and renewed its existence, wuld be 
satisfied with the manner in which their lenefac- 
tions have been returned, their injunctics neg- 
lected. 

By an oversight in our issue of the 27h ult., 
the names of Directors of the Chesape: xe and 
Ohio Railroad Company were omitted fim our 
remarks on that great work. A complete. ist will 
be found in the announcement of Messr‘\. Fisk 
& Hatcn, on our last page. It will be roticed 
there are included such strong names as_ /lessrs. 
C. P. Wa. H. Asptnwarr A. A. 
Low, Jonas G. Crank, Davip Stewar?, WM. 
B. Hatcn, and others of New York, a e¢ mbina- 
tion justifying what sve then said of th} Com- 
pany and its managefs. 
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Pyte’s O.K. Soap, Saleratus, and Crea’n-Tar- 
tar, first-class household articles that wil. speak 
for themselves on trial, sold by all fir jt-class 
Grocers. Jawrs Pyir, Manufacture, 350 
Washington St., N. ¥.—[ Com. ] 


By using Hall's Vegetable Sicilian II jir Re- 
newer your hair will resume its original ‘vitality 
aud color.— | Com. | 


Trinity grew unpopular in Ney, York, | 


LADIES OF FASHION. 


To preserve the fresh glow of juvenility against the 
of years and time's effacing is an object 
which has ever been dear to those gifted with beauty and 
personal charms. A benefactor of the race has invented 
a toilet preparation known as the “‘ Bloom of Youth,” 
which has accomplished wonders in aiding nature to 
retain themuch prized gifts. Laird’s ** Bloomof Youth” 
is undoubtedly the best preparation in the world for re- 
moving all blemishes and Tenatametbon from the skin, 
leaving it clear, soft, and beautiful. Sold at all drug- 
zists. Depot, 5 Gold St., N. ¥.—[Com.] 


VeortTine is acknowledged by all classes of people 
to be the best and most reliable blood purifier in the 
world.—{Com.] 


Wurroomn’s Astuma Remepy. —“ A single bottle gave 
relict.”—J. D. Cuauina, Tvledv, Ohio. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CHAPPED HANDS and FACE, 


Sore Lips, Dryness of the Skin, &c., &e., 


Cured at once by HEGEMAN’S CAMPHOR ICE 
WITH GLYCERINE. It keeps the hands soft in all 
weather. See that you get HEGEMAN’S. Sold by all 
Druggists. Only 25cts. By mail for 30 cts. Manufac- 
tured only by Hecewan & Co., N. Y., P. O. Box 2228, 


MOTHERS, 


LACTEOUS FARINA, 

A THE MOTHER’S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 
Extensively used and recommended 

V by the most eminent physicians. U 

E R 


Sold by Druggists and Grocers. 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
15 South William Street, New York. 


INEAN IS. 
TO ELECTRO-PLATERS. 


CHEMICALS, AND MATERIALS, 
in sets or single, with books of instruction, man- 
ufactured and sold by THOMAS HALL, Manufactur- 
ing Electrician, 19 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass, 
Illustrated catalogues sent free Ou application. 


Paragon Shirts. 
Made to Order and Warranted to Fit. 


Sent by express, C. O. D., to any part of the country, 
at the following rutes: 


6 Shirte, Good Muslin and Linen Fronte......... $9 00 
6 “ Better Muslin and Good Linen......... 10 50 
6 “™ Masonville Muslin and Fine Linen..... 12 00 
6 ‘**  $Wamesutta Muelin and Very Fine Linen. 13% 

6 ““ New York Mills and Best Linen........ 15 00 


S@~ Directions for Measurement sent on application. 
RICHARD MEARES, Gents’ Furishing 
Goods, 6th Avenue & 19th St., N. ¥. 


ARM NU 
HRUITS. 
Our Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue of Small 
Fruits, with Price-List for Spring of 1872, is now ready, 


aud Will be sent to all applicants for 10 cents. 


BLOW ERS. 


Our Descriptive Catalogue of Flowers and Flowering 
Plants, Shrubs, Evergreens,&c.,containing descriptions 
ofall the new, rare, and beantiful Flowers in cultivation, 
will be ready January 10. Sent on receipt of stamp. 


SHEDS. 


Our Descriptive Catalogue of Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds, with directions tor cultivation, being a valuable 
aid to the Vegetable and Flower Garden, ready Jan- 
uary 10, will be mailed on receipt of stamp. 

t?” One each of the above Catalogues 
will be mailed free to all our customers, 
To others, the Three for 15 cents. 

ct?” Our stock of Small Fruits, Flowers, 
and Seeds is the best we have ever had, 
and we can offer greater inducements 
to purchasers than ever betore. 

R. CUMMING & CO., 
Seed Store: (Successors to J. Knox), 
99 SmituFieLy St. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


JOWA FARMING LANDS. 
THE CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND, & PACIFIC 
RAILROAD COMPANY 


Is now offering for sale to actual settlers more than 


500,000 ACRES 


of the finest and most desirable Farming Lands in 
the West. 

The lands are chiefly situated along the line of its 
railroad between the cities of Des Moines and Council 
Bluffs, and are the most fertile and accessible lands 
offered for sale at low prices in the State. Prices will 
range from $5 per acre, the average being abou; $7 or $s. 

Sales are made eitherfor cash or onshortor long time, 
50 as to suit all purchasers. Full warranty deeds given. 

EXPLORING TICKETS, 
entitling the purchaser of land to a credit of amount 
paid for fare upon his land, are for sale at the princi- 
pal ticket offices of the Company. 

For pamphlet (with map), or any information re- 
garding the lands, address 

J.L. DREW, Land Commissioner, 
Davenport, Iowa, 


$10 from 503 


(postage paid) for Fifty Cen 
retail easily for Ten Dollars, R. L. won 


FOR the PARLOR, Send 
a stamp for a price-list. HARTZ 

CONJURING REPOSITORY, 

743 Broadway, New York. 

Hartz’s Magic Euchre Pack, the most. as- 
tounding card tricks can be done without practice. $2, 
post free, with a Book of Tricks arranged by M. Hartz. 
$20 00 Solid Rubber Cushions; Black 


Walnut; complete with Cues, full 
BILLIARD 


size, and Balls. Diagram free. 
ABBOT & NICHOLS, 


TABLE. 
$37 5 “A MONTH Horse and outfit furnished. 
Address 


To the Readers of the Weekly. 


The interest already excited in the forthcoming book 
from the pen of the noted T. DE WITT TALMAGE 
(whose portrait was given in a late number of this 
paper) has resulted in such large advance orders from 
the Trade as to compel us to postpone the publication 
of 


“THE ABOMINATIONS OF MODERN SOCIETY” 


until February 10th, when the third advance edition 
will be ready; and on that day it will be for sale by 
all book and news dealers. Remarkable for brillian- 
cy, power, and suggestiveness, it will not only “ create 
a sensation,” but will produce a profound impression, 
especially upon the Young Men and Women of Amer- 
ica, who are so vitally affected by our Social Sins and 
Popular Vices. The scope and nature of this signifi- 
cant work will be set forth in the next week’s issue of 
this paper, last page, when the contents will be given. 
ADAMS, VICTOR, & CO., Pun 


Rev. GEO. R. CROOKS, D.D., 
Rav, ABEL STEVENS, LL.D. =". 
In May next Lay Derecares will for the first time 
be admitted to seats in the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. No thoughtful layman 
can afford to be without THE METHODIST, 
THE SUCCESSFUL CHAMPION OF Lay REPRESENTATION, 
and the most reliable medium for learning of its 
workings. 


THE METHODIST iz, in fact, 


THE PEOPLE’S FAVORITE, 


the moat widely circulated Methodist paper in exist- 
ence, and popular with both clergy and laity. Com- 
plete in every department, ably edited, well-arranged, 
handsome in appearance, pure in tone, it is pro- 
nounced by®many, “Tk GFST FAMILY PAPER PUB 
LISHED.” 

Live editorials on live subjects; Charming Stories 
for Children; Hints for Farmers; Lecture-Room Talks 
by Beecher; Sermons by Talmage and other great 
preachers; Foreign and Domestic Correspondence ; 
News from the Churcnes, are some of its attractions. 

¢®” Price, $250 a year; or with the American Ag- 
riculturist, $3 (a saving of $1); Harper's Weekly, 
Monthly, or Bazar, $5 (a saving of $150); Hearth and 
Home, #4 25 (a saving of $1 25); Christian Union and 
its $10 Chromos, # 2 (a saving of #150); Weekly 
Tribune, $3 50 (a saving of $1 50); and other publica- 
tions at like reduction. Specimen copies, containing 
full information, sent gratis. 

To Apvertisers. —-THE METHODIST 
goes every where, North, East, South, and West. Over 
4000 clergymen take it. It has 100,000 readers. 

22 Subscriptions, which may begin at any time, 
may be paid to nearest Methodist preacher, or sent 
direct (by check, money order, or registered letter) to 


'G@. C. HALSTED, Publisher, 
114 Nassau St., New York. 


ublic the 


been the first to introduce to the 
Squash, American Turban Squash, Marble- 
head Mammoth Cabbage, Mexican Sweet Corn, Phin- 
ney’s Water-Melon, Brown’s New Dwarf Marrowfat 
Pea, Boston Curled Lettuce, and other 


New and Valnable Vegetables, 


with the return of another season I am n ~~ 


Havin 
Hubbar 


to supply the public with Vegetable and Flower is 
of the purest quality. My Annual Catalogue is now 
ready, and will be sent free to all. It has not only all 
novelties, but the standard vegetables of the farm and 
garden (over one hundred which are of my own grow- 
ing), and a carefully selected list of Flower Seeds. On 
the cover of my Catalogue will be found copies of let- 
ters rec@ived from farmers and gardeners residing in 
over thirty different states and territories who have used 
| seed from one to ten years. I warrant—list, That 
all money sent shall reach me; 24, That all seed ordered 
shall reach the purchaser; 3d, That my seed shall be 
Jresh, and true to name. Catalogues Sree to all. ' 


JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


Front Edge View, showing two points of M tooth 
dressed to cut 1n line on one side, and two the other. 


$500 Challenge (toward expense of a public 
test) that the Lightning Saws excel in 8 , ease, and 
simplicity all others. M. BOYNTON, 

No. 80 Beekman St., N. Y., Proprietor and M'frr. 


U. 8. GOVERNMENT ARTIFICIAL LIMB 
MANUFACTURING CO., 

787 Wabash Avenne, and 
79, 81, and 83 Sixteenth St., Chicago, 
The largest, oldest, and most complete man- 
ufactory of the kind in the United States. e manu- 
facture to order all kinds of Surgical and Orthopedic In- 
struments, Crutches, asses, Canes, &c.,&c. Address 
allcommunicatpns to J. E. GARDNER, U.S. Commis- 
sioner, corner of 16th St. and Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
N.B.—Best Artificial Leg, warranted five years, $75 00. 


Garden Flower 
Fruit TREES! PLANTS! Given SEEDS! 
Apple and Crab, 100, 2 to 4 ft., $4; 4 to 6 ft., $5 00 
Pear, Std. Extra, 1 yr., Bartlett, &c.,3 to 4 ft.,doz., 250 
Seeds, Peach, bu., $2; Apple, Osage, new, bu., 1200 
Potatoes, White Peach Blow, Early Rose, bu., 2 00 
Seedlinaa, Soft Maple, 1000, $1; Ash, $3; Elm, 2.00 
Illustrated Catalogue, 100 & New Price-List, 10c. 
F. K. PHOENIX, Bloomington, Illinois. 


Hawkes? Patent Fountain Holder— 


Nickel Plate, $1; 
Writes one toten honrs. Use any pen. By mall. Send 


NOVELTY CO., Saco, Me, | stamp forcircular, G. Hawses, 66 Nassau N. ¥. 


RARE and VALUABLE 


LONDON BOOKS. 


BOTH ANCIENT AND MODERN, 


SUITABLE FOR PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS AND 
GENTLEMEN’S PRIVATE LIBRARIES, 
IN VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF LITERATURE, 
comprisfig 
History, Biography, Voyages and Travels, Books Relut- 
ing to America, Haas and Letters, Fiction, Science, 
ee yd and Literary Ana, Philology, Poly- 
graphic Authors, Fine Arts, Architecture, &c., 
Facetiw, D Poetry, Theology, French and 
Italian, Latin and Greek Classica, with Trans- 
lations, Reviews, Encyclopsedias, &c., and 
A RICH COLLECTION OF 


STANDARD MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 


Aut in Perrect Lisrary Conpitioy. 
Many of these Works are 
CURIOUS AND OF RARE OCCURRENCE. 
Priced Catalogues regularly issued and 
mailed gratis on application. 


The Oldest and Cheapest Importing House, 


1840, 
IMPORTATIONS BY WEERLY STEAMERS. 


A. Luyster, 


London, and 138 Fulton St., N. ¥. 
N. B.—Send for Catalogue. 


THE UNIVERSAL 
CUTTER 
SAVES 
TIME, TWINF, 
THREAD, FINGERS, 
AND TEETH, 


he And is all combined in 
& convenient and nent 
Setee little device, which i- 
Sees worn (like a badge) on 
= the coat, vest, or lady's 
= dress or work - basket. 
It is received with un- 
bounded favor by all 
Merchants, Clerks, and 
Salesmen in Dry Goods, 
Grocery, Hardware, 
Drug, Boot and Shiv, 
and all other business 
where thread or twine 
is used. 


Its unprecedented sale 
is its best recommenda- 
tion. 

A CUTTER WIIL 
MAILED TV ANY ADDRESS 
hs ON RECEIVT OF 25 
IF NOT SATISFIED 
THF MONLY WILL BE Ki- 
** 7 would not be without it.” TURNED. 


T. B. DOOLITTLE & CO., 599 Broadway, \. Y. 
Splendid inducements to Agenta and the Trade. 
Be sure and send for one. 


VENEERS, 
HARDWOOD BOARDS, 


Large and choice assortment of 
FRENCH BLACK WALNUT, AMBOINE, THUYA, 
HUNGARIAN ASH; 

Together with a complete stock of 
DOMESTIC FINE-FIGURED VENEERS, BOARDS, 
AND PLANK. 

gz Send for catalogue and price-list. 
GEO. W. READ & CO.,N. ¥., 
170 & 172 Centre Strect. 
Factory, 136 to 200 Lewis St., between 5th and 6th Ste, 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 
With a Novelty Job Printing-Press. 

The most valuable addition to the 
Business Office. 

The most efticient instructor in 
Schools, 

The must fascinating and instruct- 
ive amusement inthe Family, and 
unsurpassed for General Job 

Send for Illustrated Pamphict to 

BENJ.0O. WOODS, 
Manufacturer, 
851 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. ; 
New York; Krutey, 


tate. 


W. Y. Epwarps, 543 Broadway, 
& Lrpwie, 917 Market Street, Philadelphia, 

; & Loomis, 4 W. Washington Street, 


Pa. 
Chicago, Ill., Agenta. 


Boker’s Bitters! Boker’s Bitters! 
Nobody should be without a bottle of 


BOKER'S BITTERS, 
Since an experience of more than 45 veare has proved 
them to b BY FAR the BEST and mest 
EFFICACIOUS Stomach Bitters, well 
as a very agreeable and pleasant cordial. Leivare of 
Counterfeits, and buy only of respectable houses. 

L. FUNKE, Ir. Sole Agent, 


CUNDURANGO. 


BLISS, KEENE, & CO.’S 
FLUID EXTRACT, the won- 
derfal remedy for Cancer, 
Scrofula, Rheumatism, Ca- 
tarrh, Consumption, Ulcers 
Salt- and all 
Chronic Bl Diseases, is 
from the genrine 

undurango Bark, which 
they alone import directly 
from Loja, Ecuador. - 


Reg.Xov.1971, 
Acknowledged to be 
The Greatest Blood-Purifier Known. 
Send for a Circular. Price $10 per bottle. 
Office and Laboratory, No. 60 Cedar Street, N. ¥. 


W. L. HAYDEN, oF 

Agent for 

TiILTON's Patent Guitausa, 


The best In use. Dealer in Guitars, Flutes, 
Masic and strings. New Guitar Music every 
week. Catalognesfree. W. L. Havoen, 120 Trewont at., Bostua, 


ORCHESTRAL, MEDIUM. ACOLIBEKI 
MATHUSHEK PIANO-FORTES. 
Acknowledged the best in the world for tone, touch, 
and durability. Descriptive Pamphlets free. Adéress 
MATHUSHEK PIANV M'F'G CO., New Haven, Conn. 
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COLLIN 
WATCH FACTORY. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


Watches and $12 Chains. 


egant Collins Metal. 


ine Collins Watches can only be had of us; 
Cc. E. COLLINS & CO... 335 Broadway, N.X. City, 


THE 


Collins Metal Watches. 


This cut represents the size and appearance of one of our $25 
These watches, for accuracy of time 
aud in appearance, are fully equal to Gold watches that cost $250. 
Some of our watches that have been used on Railroads have not 
varied one minute in six Months. We manufacture three quali- 
ties; prices, $15, $20, and $25; all Patent Levers, Full Jeweled, in 
Hunting Cases, Gents’, Ladies’, and Boys’ sizes. Chains, $2 to $12, 
according to weight and finish. Every watch is fully guaranteed 
by a #pecial certificate. When six watches are ordered at one time 
we send a seventh one free. All kinds of Jewelry of the same el- 
Goods sent by express, C.0.D. The Genn- 
we have no Agents, 


STATES, and ENGLAND. 


Price in Ragland. Inthe 
er & Wilson 8145.00 $55.00 
inger - 32.50 65.°0 


Howe 
nm Shuttie 40.00 45.00 
The above Prices are for exactly the same 
classes of machines as sold in both Countries 
There is seareaty any difference in the cost of 
materialand laborin any of the above named 
machines. 
AFFIDAVIT —W. G. Wilson, President of the 
Wilson Sewing Machine Co, peroneal peared before 
me vod made outh that the above prices are co-reet. and taken 
by om Circulars publishel inthe United States and 
land unier the corporate names of the ( ompanies manu- 
facturing said machines. PRED. SMIT 
Clerk of the Court of Common Picas o. 


The Wiisow Srwixo are for Sale in 
most evervy County in the United 8 ates, and 


No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Fifty years the standard remedy for 


SCROFULA 


And all diseases arising from 


IMPURITY OF BLOOD, 


Such as Eruptions, Pimples, Boils, Ulcers or Sores, Ab- 
eceases, White Swellings, Hip-Joint Disease, &c., and al! 
Atfections of the Eves, Ears, Throat, or Lungs occur- 
in Scrofulous constitutions. For pamphlete illus- 

case,sendto SWAIM'’S LABORATORY, 
13 8S. Seventh St, below Chestant, Philade! phia. 


Phe Ladies? 


“Favorite” 


BUTTON-HOLE 


CUTTER, 


Cuts any size 
desired, Sent 
by Mail on receipt 
of B cents. Address “ Favorite” B. H.C. Company, 
100 South Seventh St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. 


Cheapest and Best Portable Presses. 
MEN AND BOYS MAKING MONEY. 
Price of Presses, $8, $12, : Offices, $15, $20, $30. 


Send for a circular te OWE PRESS COo., 
1 4 Spring Lane, Boston, Mass. 


HERE STILL IS ROOM.” — Would 

you secure the “Star-Spangled Banner™ for 1812? 
Back numbers can still be supplied. Tux ontarest 
AND mst family paper published, Ledver size, full of 
splendid reading, stories, sketches, wit, humor, &c.— 
SOMETHING FOR EVERY 20,000 of the Bouc 
of Moss Roses,” a superb Chromo by L. Prang & 
have already been given to subscribers. Chromo shone 
Fells at $150. You can receive the paper a whole year, 
aud the Chromo on a roller and prepaid, for oxty 75 
CENTS. SEND NOW AND BFOCURE ALL THE NUMBERS 
Specimens, 6 cents of newsmen, or mailed by address 
ing STAR-SPANGLED BANNER, Hinsdale, N. HH. 


1a-K WiiY we can sel) 
Fine’ lass 7 Octave Pianos for 
$290 abswer—It cost: 
than @200to make any 
Piano sold through ta, ul] 
of whom make | ct.prenr. 
We have no Agua, but ship 
direct to families at Factory 
rice, and warrant Five Years. 
nd for Ulustrated circular, in 
which we refer to 300 Bankers, 
Merchanta, &e. (some of whom 
you may know), using our Manos ir 40 Statesand Territories. 
U. 8. Piano Co., 86s Broadway, Mew York. 


GLYCERINE CAKE. 


Tor.et Giyvoreme Caxe ie unequaled for 
Washing, Shaving, Shampooing, Tooth Soap, and Baby 
Wash; produces a clear, soft, white skin, and prevents 
— and chapping. W arranted over one-half pure 

lvcerive. Forsale by druggists. Marx & Rawou.e, 
Manufacturers of Glycerine, 179 William St.,New Y ork. 


20 PIECES OF MUSIC 
For ONE DOLLAR. 

Why buy high-priced Music when you can select 
from our Catalogue of over 600 pieces? Any 20 pieces 
of Sheet Music, printed on splendid paper, arranged 
for the Piano, will be mailed on receipt of $100. Cat- 
alogues free. Address ae W. HITCHCOCK, Pub- 
lisher, 29 Beekman St., 

Price 30 cts. 


QISTER OF 
Humorous 


ong and horus, § worth the 
G. J. OWENS, 15@ Bowery, N.Y. 


price for a Mazurka. 


ROGERY’ 
Groups of 


STATUARY, 


FROM 


$10 to $25. 


Send for 
Tluetrated Catalogue 
and Price-List 


to 
ROGERS, 


212 FIFTH AVE., 
NEW YORK. 


DON’T BUY 


Until you have seen our new bed and platen printing- 
press, styled The Young Amorie Ca, Warranted 
the best cheap printing- oo in the world for the am- 
ateur and the general job printer. Address, u- 
lar, ADAMS PRESS CO., 53 Murray St. 

and Province St, 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Gkaven Fir any Fierre, and 
are fiffed with the acenrac:), NAMES AND 
REO LIONS FOR PORTING TOGKTUER BRING PRINTED ON 
KAOM SEPARATE OF THE PATTERN, #0 a8 to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
nnder the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 


blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 
‘The following Patterns are now ready: 
Vol. 
BREASTED SACQUE i” 
Fol. IV. 
WORTH- -BASQU E HOUSE 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER................. 
LADY'S WATER-PROOF CLOAK 
APRON-POLONAISE WALKING STIT..... 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT..... 
SUORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT.......... 
LADY'S TRAVELING SUIT... & 
MISS'S we SUIT (for girl from 7 a 


1d) 

CHIL. D's. GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 mouths to 4 

BOY'S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years eld)... * 2 
Y’S BLOUSE, SHIRT-WAIST, and KNICK- 
ERBOCKERS (for Boy from 4to® vears old). “ 31 


YOUTH’S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 


INFANT'S WARDROBE (C loak, Gored Robe, 

Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. “* 35 
ERITE POLONAISE WALKING 

UIT 


LOUIS XIV. POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. “ 39 


LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER.......... 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 

GENTLEMAN’S DRESSING-GOWN AND 

PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 

front Over-ekirt and Walking Skirt.......... 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRKSS, with Ad- 

justable Court Train and Round Skirt.... .. “ 49 


WATTEAU MANTLE, with Pleated Blouse, 
Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.. “ 50 
MAKGUERITE VEST-POLONAISE WALK- 


WATTEAU SACQUE AND CAPE, with Pom- : 

padour Waist aud Trained Skirt............ “ & 
"al. V. 


DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE. with Postil- 
ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 


der Skirt ( oie from 5 to 15 years old).... “ 2 | 
a 


LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sncque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 


prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine | 


Partern= will be sent for $8 00. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Nomber of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bu-t Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


in order—if fairly two rears. New iste 


HORACE W ATERS, 
A Great Offer.— 
will diepore of One Hundred Praxos, 
of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
it EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR CABH, PTRING THIS 


MonTH, Or will take a portion cash and balance in | 


monthly or quarterly installments. 


American Branch of Heuse, 
91 JOHN ST., New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


| LIMBS.—A. A. MARKS, 

+4575 Broadway, N. Y. City, Inventor Ge 

am! U. 8S. Gov't Manfr of Finst Prerwirw 


Artificial Limbs. with Rubber Hands and 
Feet. Send for IUustrated Pamphlet, free 


Macc. PHOTCGRAPHS — Wonderful, curions, 
amusing. 25c. 5 assorted packager, $1. 
Sent postpaid by W. . Wemyss, 730 Broadway, N. Y. 


N2. FREEZING—no Snows—RipeOrangesand Gree n 
LN Vegetables, at Daytona, Florida. For cheap lands 
abd houses, inquire of M. DAY, Jr., Mansfield, Ohio. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 


LIFE IN UTAH 


BEING an EXPOSE of the SECRET RITES and 
MYSTERIES OF MORMONISM. 
With a fall and authentic History of Polygamy, by 
J. H. BEADLE, Editor of the Salt Lake Keporter 
Agents are meeting with unprecede nted success: one 


reports 186 subscribers in four days; apother7lintwo | 


days. Send for Circulars and see what the hie, says 
of the work. Nationat Co., Phila. Pa 


A= Ts Ww anted.— —Agents make more money at 
work lor us taan at anything else. Particalars free. 
G. Strnsos & Co., Fine Art Pudiishers. Portland, Maine. 


MONE ’ MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 
Check Onrtfita. Catalogues, samples, and 
full particalars FREE. 8S. M. Brattleboro, Vt. 


1000 — 2 Ww ANTED, on Salary or Commis- 
sion. . WORTH & CO., Carlinville, I. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1872. 


The Messrs. Harper are doing an 
educational work so important that we 
cun only think of the absence of their 
periodicals as an irreparable national 
loss, Such a periodical as Uarper’s 
Weekly is a public benefaction.—The 
Methodist. 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 
Hanrrer’s Macaztny, One Year......¢4 00 
Hanrer’s Werxty, One Year...... 400 
Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harrer's Magazine, Hagrer’s Wrexty,and 
Bazak, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 0 
An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Werx1y, or 

Bazar will be svpplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Sruscriners af $4 00 each, in one remillance ; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 WO, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the Untted States is for the 


— 


Magazine 24 cepts a year, for the Wrexcy or Bazar 


celts a payable yearly, remi- yearly, or quar- 


terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from | 


the Dominion of Canada mnst be accompauied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or W cents for 
the Weraty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. po-=tage. 

The Volumes of the MaGazink commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each vear. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with anv Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
«nhscriber wishe< to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 


— 


The Volumes of the Wrrxty and Bazar commence 


with the rear. When no time is specified, it will he 
niderstood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 
When the subecriber’s addres« is to be chanyved, 
both the old and new one must be given. 
In remitting by mail. a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hareer & Brornens is prefer- 


able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft | 


be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to | 


the seuder. 


Terws ror APVERTISING IN Llagper’s 


Harper’a Mavazine.—Whole Page, $0; Half Page, 
$230; Quarter Page, $150— each insertion. 


Harper's Weekly. — Inside Paces, ¢1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 50 per Liue—each iusertion. 


Harper's Bazar.—¢1 0 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion, 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Leading SHOT. GUNS, 


Rifles, Pistols, & Metallic Cartridges. 
SCHUYLER, HARTLEY, & GRAHAM, 


Send for Circulars. 


Valuable New Books, 


PCELISHUIED LY 
HARVER & BROTHERS, New Yorn. 


THE LAND OF DESOLATION: being a Per~ ual 
Narrative of Observation aud Adventure in Green- 
land. By Isaac I. Hayes, M.D., Author of “The 
Open Polar Sea," &c. With LLustrutions. 
Cloth, $1 75. 


SHAKESPFARE'’S HISTORY OF KING HENRY 
THE EIGHTH. Edi-ed, with Notes, by Wa. J. 
Rotrs, A.M., formerly Head Muster of the Hizh- 
School, ¢ am bri due, Mass. With Iustrations. Uii- 
form with “The Merchant of Venike” aud “Tue 
Tempest.” 16mo, Cloth, cents. 


TYERMAN'S WESLEY. The L-fe 
Rev. John Wesley, M.A., Founder of the Meth ts, 
By the Rev. Lre Trenwax, A Author of * The. Li e 
of Rev. Samuel Wesley.” Portraits. 3 vole., Crown 
Svo, Cloth, $2 50 per vol. Vol. 1. just ready. 


19 Maiden Lane, 


SMILES'S CHARACTER. Character. By Savweit 
Swirer, Author of “Self-Help,” “ Histwry of the 
Huguenots,” Life of the Stephensones,” &c.. lzmo, 
Clutb, $1 (Unfurm with ** 


READING WITHOUT TEARS; or, A Pleasant Mude 
of Learning to Read. By the Author of “ Peep. f 
Day,” “Streaks of Light,” Parte I. and 
Cumples tn One Volume. Profusely lliustraied. 
Square léme, Cloth, $1 25. 


PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SOUL AND INSTINCT. ax 
distinguished from Materialism. With Supplemeut- 
ary Demonstrations of the Divine Communication 
of the Narratives of Creation and the Flood. By 
Martyn P&rxe, A.M., M.D., LL.D., Author of “Tue 
lustitutes of Medicine,” &c. syo, Clough, 35 00, 


WATER ANDLAND. By Jac on Ansotrt. Copious'y 
lilustrated. Cloth (Forming Vol. inf. 
of Scuwnce for the 


MARCY’'S BORDER REMINISCENCES. 
Ri miniseences. By B. Marcy, U.S 
Author of “The Prairie Traveler, “Thirty 
of Army Life on the Border,” ‘&c. Iilustrate:t. 
Cloth, 32 00. 

GAIL HAMILTON'S WOMAN'S WORTH. Woman’ 
Worth and Worthlessness: the Compiement tu 
New Atmosphere.” By Gauw Hamitten. 
Cloth, $1 


JACOB ABBOTT ON TRAINING THE YOUNG. 
Gentle Measures in the Mauagement aud Traiuiug 
of the Young. A Book for the Parents of Yuuny 
Children. By Jacos Ausorr. Dlustrated. “zmo, 
(loth, $1 75. 


SMILES'S ROUND THE WORLD. Round the 


World: including a Residence iu Victoria, and a 
Journey by Rail across North Ameri ca. Br a Bor 
Edited by Sauce: Swices, Author of ** Character. 


“Self-Help,” &c. Dlustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 


DU CHAILLU'S NEW ‘BOOK FOR BOYS. The 
Country of the Dwarfs. By Pact Dr 
lustrated. 12mo, Cloth, Gilt Sides, $1 75. Cuiform 
with Du Chaillu'a Books for Bo; s: Stories of. the 
Gorida Country.—Wild Life U nder the Equator.— 
Lost m the Jungle.—My Apingi Kingdom. 


NAST’S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC FOR 1872. 
With nearly 150 Diustrations, from Original Designs 
by Thomas Nast, made expressly for this Almavac. 
Crown svu, Paper, 30 cents; Four Copies, $1 0v. 

AND LETTERS OF CATHARINE M. SEDG.- 


WICK. Edited.by Mary E. Dewry. With Frontis- 
piece and Two Steel Portraits, 12mo, Clotb, $2 w 


Fresh Novels, 


PUNISHED HY. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


PATTY. 
Sw cents, 


By Katuarint S. Macgror. $Svo, Paper, 


LIBRARY EDITION OF WORKS by the AUTHOR 
OF “JOHN HALIFAX.” Cloth, 3 per 
vol. The following volumes are bow rendy: 

Hannah.—Ulive.— Oxilvies ~The Hexd of the 
Family.—Jehn Halifax.—Agatha’s Hn+band.—A 
Life for a Life. —Two Marriages.—Christian’s 
tuke.—A Noble Life.—-A Hero.—Studies from Lite 
—The Fairy Book. —Unkind Word.— Mistress and 
Maid.—A Brave Lady Preas).—The Woman's 
Kingdom (Jn J*ress). 


BLADE-O'-GRASS. By B. L. Farrros, Author f 
* Joshua Marvel,” &c. Beautifully Illustrated. sv: 
Paper, 35 cents. 

THE AMERICAN BARON. By Janes De Mirer. 
Author of “The Dodve Club,” “Cord and Creese.”’ 
“The Cryptogram,” &c. [lustrations, Svo, Paper, 
$1 vv; Cloth, $1 


FAIR TO SEE. By Lawrence W. M. Locuuarr. 
svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


HANNAH. By the Author of “John Halifax.” T2n 
Cloth, $150. Cheap Edition, sve, Paper, cexut- 


DURNTON ABBFY. 
Lore, Auther of Lindisfarn Clase,” ** 
&c. Svo, Paper, 50 centa. 


THE PREY OF THE GODS. By Fioneser Mi 
(Mrs. Ross Church), Author of “ Her Lord 
ter,” &c. Sv¥o, Paper, 30 cents. 


JOSHUA MARVEL. By B. L. Auth 
** Blade-o’-Grasa." Svo, Paper, 40 cents. 


By Tuowas Aporrurcs Tr 
Site 


cw” Harere & wit of 
works by mail, postave prepoid, te any yur! 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


Harper’ Cataroare mailed free on receipt 
Siz Cents tn postage staiipes. 
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